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; To perform funeral rites over the bodies of the dead, and to 
decorate with flowers, and with other more lasting embellish- 





Pe ments, the tombs of those who when alive had acquired the right 
a of being remembered after their departure from the stage on ‘ 
is which they had been acting, is a time’ honored custom which 
it ‘f may be traced back to the most remote antiquity. In conform- 
ze ity with those sacred precedents, which derive their sanctity and 
ne continuance to the present age from what must be acknowledged 
Pet ix to be a proper inspiration or dictate of the human soul, we wish 
> ) that we could erect a suitable monument to the memory of him 
BS whose name heads this article, and whose merits as a private 
rs friend and as a public man deserve to be commemorated. Re- 
es gretting our inability to gratify this fond desire of our heart, we 
oi shall content ourself with the performance of the little that we 
a 


can do; and that little shall be a mere biographical sketch, 
which, if it does not do justice, as it will not, to the subject, will 
at least be a labor of love and a consolation to our grief, whilst 
ee at the same time it may convey to the reader usefu) and impres- 
sive lessons derived from the career of our friend. 

James Dunwoody Brownson De Bew was born at Charleston, 
es S. C., July 10, 1820, of respectable parents. He was descended 
ip on his mother’s side from the Norton family, who were among 
the earliest settlers in that State. His father, Garret De Bow, 
was a native of New Jersey ; some of his ancestors, such for 
instance as James and John De Bow, had served in our Revolu- 
tionary war for independence from 1775 to 1778. The issue 
of the struggle decided whether they were rebels or patriots, 
and their descendant, J. D. B. De Bow, had no cause to be 
ashamed of — any traitor’s blood in his veins. He had 
even some reason for congratulating himself that his name had 
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been inseribed on the rolls of Washington’s army. These are 
good letters patent of nobility which he valued, we suppose, 
more than if it had been proclaimed in some Herald’s college 
that he was descended from one of the archers who contributed 
to the gain of the battle of Hastings under William the Norman, 
and who, for his great feats on that day with his weapon, has 
become ever since better known under the appellation of “ He of 
the Bow.” Be it as it may, it is no vulgar name; and if it be 
true that there is something in a name, the subject of this notice 
had one which sounded well. His father was a merchant in 
Charleston, who had been in affluent circumstances, but who, 
when he died, had met with reverses which had reduced him to 
poverty. His son, J. D. B. De Bow, found himself an orphan 
in very early life, and the pecuniary means left at his command 
afforded him but a doubtfal chance of receiving a complete colle- 
giate education. But the boy, although weak in body, had an 
indomitable spirit, an unshakable will to be educated, come 
what may, and a vigorous ambition .to support and stimulate 
that will, should it flag or waver before obstacles. The small 
patrimony which he had inherited had been barely sufficient to 
qualify him to fill a situation in a mercantile house, where he 
secured earnings which he was determined to save in order to 
be one day able to go through a collegiate course of classical 
studies. By dint of the hardest labor and of the strictest econ- 
omy, he put by a small sum, which he hoped would serve him to 
accomplish his cherished purpose. He felt happy, however, in 
the lap of destitution, and justly proud of what he had done. 
Weil might he be; for he had, with a noble and wise aim in 
view, been denying himself every indulgence with the most ad- 
mirable constancy. No shop of toys, or no pleasure grounds 
could tempt him into useless expenditure. hile his compan- 
ions and young friends were assembled together in the joyous 
revelry of their age, and emptying their juvenile purses to grat- 
ify the whim of the moment, the thoughtful boy was reckoning 
what he had economized, and, standing apart in some secluded 
spot, his play or sport was with the gilded hopes and bright 
imagery which fancy summoned to him from the distant future. 
Not a cent would he spend whieh it was not absolutely neces- 
sary to part with in order to keep soul and body together—that 
feeble and emaciated body which contained a healthy and vigor- 
ous soul. The noble Shylock boy gloated over his little treas- 
ure as he saw it gradually swelling under his tender nursing ; 
and at last, bidding farewell to the drudgery to which he had 
condemned himself, he joyfully entered the much coveted halls 
of academical tuition, for which he had sighed so long. 

But, alas! his calculations as to the duration of his ready 
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cash were at fault, and, to his dismay, he soon discovered that 
he had not money enough to earry him through the last year of 
his collegiate course. Any other youth would probably have 

iven way in despair to the pressure of his accumulating wants. 

t was not so with J. D. B. De Bow. He almost operated a 
miracle ; for he contrived to proceed with his studies, although 
nobody could, nor could he himself, exactly understand how he 
managed to live. Thus engirdled by poverty, the tenacious stu- 
dent struggled on toward the desired goal, and, half starved as 
he was, felt that he wag rewarded for all his sacrifices and 
patient endurance, when at last he graduated in 1843 at the 
Charleston College with all the honors of his class. He imme- 
diately devoted himself to the study of the law, and at the ex- 
piration of one year of intense application to his new pursuits, 
during which he had recourse to a painful variety of ingenious 
shifts to support himself, he was deemed to have sufficiently 
mastered his subject to be admitted to the Charleston bar. But 
J. D. B. De Bow had not been destined by nature to be a law- 
yer. He had no voeation for that profession. There were in 
him none of the qualifications required for forensic suecess. He 
was born a statistician, with a dash of the man of letters. He 
was himself aware that he had not chosen wisely. With char- 
acteristic and judicious energy, he changed his course and be, 
came a contributor to the Southern Quarterly Review, published 
in Charleston. There he felt himself at home at once, and showed 
such aptitude, that he soon became the editor of that periodical. 
Under his able direction the Quarterly expanded into more im- 
portance and larger notoriety, and, in 1846, an article from his 
pen “On Oregon and the Oregon Question” produced consid- 
erable sensation in the United States, and even excited the at- 
tention of some of the statesmen of Europe—so much so that it 
became the occasion of a debate in the French Chambers of 
Deputies—a circumstance which greatly elated the youthful 
author. Notwithstanding this success, the keen perspicacity of 
Mr. De Bow was not at fault. He saw that there yas not suf- 
ficient vitality in the Southern Quarterly to carry it with ad- 
vantage through a long series of years, and he concluded that 
he would do better in turning his attention and talents to some- 
thing else. He therefore withdrew from the Southern Quarterly, 
and departed for New Orleans with a diminutive capital and a 
very slender baggage. But his heart was rich with hopes, and 
his determination to succeed did not admit of the possibility of 
ultimate failure. There might be disappointments, severe strag- 
gles, severer defeats, insupportable tortures of the body and of 
the mind—but failure, never ! 

Immediately after his arrival in New Orleans, Mr. De Bow 
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true to the instinet which controlled and guided him in his ca- 
reer, established a Commercial Review, which afterwards be- 
came so extensively known as D& Bow’s Review. So limited 
at first was the patronage granted to this useful work, that Mr. 
De Bow very soon sunk his small means, and its publication 
was suspended. He was so completely broken that he found 
himself hardly with one dollar in his pocket. Fortunately for 
him, there was then living in New Orleans a wealthy gentle- 
man, worthy of his wealth. He had come to Louisiana a friend- 
less [rish youth, without a penny ; but he soon made more than 
a penny. He became in the course of time a rich merchant 
and a nabob sugar planter. His name was Maunsel White. 
The favor of Dame Fortune did not spoil him. He never forgot 
how poor he had been himself, and his hand was always open 
for the relief of indigence. He had a generous heart—that son 
of the Emerald Isle—truly, he had a real jewel in his breast—a 
heart which never grew cold as he grew older. It retained all 
its native and youthful glow under the accumulated frosts of 
extreme old age. Often have we seen the small gray eyes of 
that excellent man beaming with enthusiastic sympathy when he 
heard of some noble deed, or some act of charity, and more than 
once have we witnessed the explosion of his indignation when 
meanness or dishonesty crossed his path. It had been the good 
luck of Mr. De Bow to have become acquainted with such a 
man. The former Irish adventurer had an eye to detect the 
merits of the Carolinian, and a soul to come to his rescue. His 
were not the calculations of egotism. He was not afraid of in- 
curring even heavy risks to assist merit struggling painfully 
against adversity and almost fainting from despair. He revived 
expiring hope in Mr. De Bow’s breast ; he spoke warm words 
of encouragement, and did much more. With admirable gener- 
osity he advanced a sum of money sufficient to give the Review 
a new start, and pledged additional support if necessary. How 
refreshing it is to relate such traits! It makes one realize the 
sensations®f the weary traveller, panting with thirst, who meets 
the bubbling water on the oasis of the Desert. 

With renewed confidence, with a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude, and with the unconquerable resolution to perish rather 
than suffer that his benefactor should be the loser by any defi- 
ciency of capacity, zeal and industry in the enterprise which he 
had thus so grandly patronized, Mr. De Bow went to work with 
an energy that no obstacle could daunt, and no fatigue overcome. 
Many a night he and a friend who assisted him toiled until 
nearly dawn in a small office in Exchange alley, No. 22. At that 
critical time they both slept in a room which had been given 
them by J. C. Morgan, the well known bookseller of the epoch. 
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The bare walls of that room above the bookstore looked on no 
other furniture than a modest mattress lying on the floor, and 
on which the two companions rested at night. They literally 
lived on bread alone, with a little butter, however, to soften its 
dryness. Never did two persons exist on so small an expendi- 
ture ; their daily outlays rarely exceeding twenty cents—that 
is, ten cents for each. They certainly deserved success, and 
they obtained it. Of vital importance it was to them to se- 
cure the services of good agents to get subscribers. Without 
such assistance they could not make headway. At the time 
when they felt the keenest anxiety on the subject, two capital 
agents presented themselves, as if they had been opportunely 
sent by a good angel—one, a plausible Down Easter, named 
Foster ; the other, a fine specimen of the Louisiana back woods- 
man, called Price. Into them Mr. De Bow breathed his own 
indomitable spirit, and they both started for conquest like two 
war steeds. Price scoured plantations on rivers and bayous 
and in the most retired parts of the country through swamps, 
morasses and interminable piney woods. Foster swooped over 
cities and villages, knocking at every door, and, with an address 
which admitted of no refusal, subdued reluctance, cajoled oppo- 
sition, warmed up indifference into giving tokens of approbation, 
and goaded avarice itself into liberality. The consequence was, 
that the lists of subseription began to lengthen, and the reve- 
nues to increase. Ina short time the original obligations, and 
the subsequent ones, which had been incurred towards Mr. 
White, were cancelled ; the office of the REvIEw was transported © 
to a place of better appearance; Mr. De Bow and his friend 
abandoned the narrow mattress which they had held in co-part- 
nership, put daily a fat steak, or a juicy mutton chop, witha 
bottle of claret under their ribs, and bravely launched their boat 
on that tide which leads on to fortune the bold and the skillful. 
De Bow’s Review had become an institution. Its circulation 
was very large and its influence was very-great in all the South- 
ern States. The editor rose to eminence. He was appointed 
to the professorship of Political Economy and Commercial Sta- 
tistics in the University of Louisiana. But this turned out to 
be but a barren honor. It was a professorship without students, 
and no ability could have commanded an audience. The time 
had not yet come when any interest could have been taken in 
such subjects. A Bureau of Statistics having been established 
by the State, the charge of it was given to Mr. De Bow, who 
went zealously to work, as usual, and made a very comprehen- 
sive and instructive nee to the legislature in the year follow- 
ing his appointment. But the appropriations necessary to carry 
on the original intentions for which this bureau had been cre- 
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ated were not voted, and it soon went out of existence from 
inanition. Mr. De Bow was also one of the founders of the 
“Louisiana Historical Society,” which, sickly at its birth, never 
acquired any vigor of health. It was rapidly dwindling into 
nothingness when it was merged into the “Academy of Sci- 
ences,” of which Mr. De Bow became a member. 

President Pierce appointed him Superintendent of the United 
States Census in 1853. He discharged his duties in that office 
with signal industry and ability, and compiled the octavo “ Sta- 
tistical View of the United States,” of which one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies were ordered by Congress. His connec- 
tion with the Census Bureau ceased in 1855. Whatever were 
the oceupations of Mr. De Bow, whether in office or out of office, 
he never slackened in his efforts to maintain and enlarge the 
reputation and popularity which his Review had obtained, and 
to make it more worthy of the public patronage. One would 
have supposed that his Review dhtorbed all his time. It would 
have been so with any other man, but not with De Bow. He 
seems to have sported with labor, and was always craving for 
some additional task. He was the incarnated refutation of the 
now popular doctrine of diminution of work with a proportion- 
ate increase of remuneration. In spite of a delicate organiza- 
tion, in spite of frequent and protracted intervals of sickness, in 
spite of returning spells of inflammation which attacked his eyes 
—the natural result of his arduous and prolonged studies by the 
midnight lamp, he was not satisfied with being an editor, he 
became a public lecturer, and devoted much time to other liter- 
ary labors. Was there any Southern Commercial Convention, 
Mr. De Bow never failed to be one of its most active members. 
He made himself conspicuous in the one which assembled at 
Memphis in 1845, under the presidency of John C. Calhoun, 
and he, in his turn, was president of the Knoxville Convention 
in 1857. His addresses before various literary, agricultural 
and commercial associations were numerous, and he was the 
contributor of several of the articles upon American matters in 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. De Bow 
had a sort of enthusiastic passion for labor. If he had been 
Atlas, he would not have been contented with.one world on his 
shoulders ; he would have asked for another—a world on each 
shoulder at least. 

Mr. De Bow was an ardent secessionist. He admired Mr. 
Calhoun with all his heart and mind, and believed devoutly in 
the correctness of all his political doctrines. He thought that 
a sovereign State had a right to retire at will from the Federal 
partnership of which she had voluntarily become a member, and 
that she was necessarily the sole judge of the sufficiency of the 
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reasons which would justify such a step. He had persuaded 
himself that it would be better for the South to have a separate 
government, based on the maintenance of slavery ; that it would 
free the Northern and Western States from all responsibilit 
for the continuation of the existence of an institution whic 
they pretended to execrate ; that it would put an end to that 
agitation which engendered feelings of hatred in what should 
have been a united family of states ; that it would prevent in- 
testine convulsions or wars, and might permit the old States 
remaining in the original union and the new eonfederacy to live 
in peace side by side, bound together by commercial treaties, 
and perhaps by offensive and defensive alliances. With such 
convictions operating on his mind, it is not astonishing that he 
took a prominent part in what is now called the “ Great Rebel- 
lion.” His widely-circulated and influential Review encouraged 
and strengthened the contemplated movement, and was effica- 
ciously instrumental in bringing about that event. Shortly 
after the Southern Confederacy had been formed, and war had 
begun, Mr. De Bow was appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury the chief agent for the purchase and sale of cotton on 
behalf of the government. It was an office which required 
sleepless activity, untiring energy, the most discriminating judg- 
ment, and an integrity above temptation. In the discharge of 
his new duties Mr. De Bow showed himself possessed of these 
qualities to a wonderful degree. He had the best opportunity 
in the world to make suddenly a large fortune, hardly without 
any personal risks, and-even without the apprehension of incur- 
ring much obloquy if detected. Had he listened to the inces- 
sant whisperings of the worshippers of mammon who besieged 
him day and night to win him over to certain seductive propo- 
sitions, he would have accumulated wealth for himself and chil- 
dren with very little diminution, if any, of public respect. One 
hundred thousand dollars may be guilty, but millions are always 
innocent. Fortunately Mr. De Bow had self-respect. That he 
was determined not to lose, and Mr: Memminger, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, found him from the beginning to the end of our 
gigantic struggle, the best and the most incorruptible of all 
agents. .To measure the credit which Mr, De Bow deserves for 
having abstained from availing himself of the circumstances in 
which he was placed, to feather his nest, we must have recourse 
to a comparison with what we see every day around us from 
Maine to Florida. If we do, we shall feel constrained te pay 
him a just tribute of admiration. 

After the war was over, and Mr. De Bow had obtained his 
pardon from the President, he resumed, at considerable expense, 
the publication of his Review, which had been suspended dur- 
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ing the clash of arms. This was attempting to resuscitate the 
dead under % untoward circumstances. One would have 
supposed that Mr. De Bow could have no energy and time to 
spare beyond what was required to revive*his Review and make 
it prosper in the midst of the universal desolation which froze 
the South into indifference almost to anything save the making 
of bread. But Mr. De Bow had an exuberance of vitality for 
business which could not be exhausted, and he accepted the 
Presidency of the Tennessee Pacific Railroad Company. Suc- 
cess could not be secured to that gigantic enterprise without 
commensurate efforts of physical and intellectual strength, and 
a fund of extraordinary powers of endurance and perseverance 
* coupled with a skill of management which it is the privilege of 
few men to possess. But Mr. De Bow did not hesitate to as- 
sume the almost overpowering task offered to him. To connect 
forever his name with the construction of a railroad running 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific had become the absorbin 
object of his legitimate ambition. Hence he was toiling wit 
more than his customary ardor in the new field which he had 
entered, when, toward the end of last winter he was informed 
that his only brother was lying at the point of death at Eliza- 
bethtown, in New Jersey. He immediately departed, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, and travelled day and 
night to be in time by his brother’s bedside. He accomplished 
his purpose, but a few days after.his arrival it was discovered 
that a cold which he had caught, and which was thought to be 
but a slight indisposition, had grown into a dangerous pleurisy, 
which left no hope for his recovery. A strong opiate soothed 
his sufferings in his last moments. Under its influence, which 
acted powerfully on his imagination, it is said that he spoke 
with wonderful eloquence on all the subjects which had been 
dear to his heart, or which had engaged the investigation of his 
mind. The beauty of his language and sentiments which seemed 
to gush without effort, although with some incoherence, from an 
intellect that grew brighter in proportion as life was retiring 
gradually from the body, astonished all who were present, until 
death closed his lips. 

It is pleasant to read the just tributes paid to his memory by 
the papers of the North, where he was not popular, on account 
of what was thought to be the excessive and exclusive Southern 
proclivities of his Review. We shall content ourselves with 

uoting the following extract which we take from the New York 
Vorld : 

“ Always a useful as well as a busy man, Mr. De Bow was 
foremost in every enterprise that looked to the intellectual or 
material development and advancement of the South ; and to 
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him, more than to almost any man, and to his frequent and 
valuable hints and suggestions, the South owes much of the 
agricultural and commercial prosperity it had reached before 
the war. During the war, Mr. De Bow devoted himself and 
his journal to the interests and advancement of the party then 
in power in his section of the country. Since then he has been 
equally ardent in setting forth the interests and advantages 
likely to accrue to the South from the proper management of 
the new system of free labor. His views on all subjects were 
always strongly and persistently pressed, and even those who 
differ from those views acknowledge their value, and admit the 
decided mark De Bow has made among the men of the time. 
So arduous have been his labors, so prominent has been the 
position he has occupied for so many years before the public, 


“that the general impression has been that he was a man well 


advanced in life. The record dates of his birth and death tell 
the story of a comparatively short yet most useful life, and he 
dies in the very prime of his powers at the age of forty-seven.” 

Mr. De Bow was first married in 1854, to Miss Caroline 
Poe, of Georgetown, D. C., by whom he had issue. In 1860, 
he was again married to Miss Martha E. Johns, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, by whom he had four children. Two boys and a 
girl survive. It is hoped that the little fellows may yet live to 
assume the direction of the Review, of which their father was 
the founder, and which his widow, with laudable enterprise and 
fondness for her husband’s creation, will endeavor to keep in 
existence. 

Mr. De Bow had many friends and deserved to have them, 
for he was true and faithful in his affections. He had a grate- 
ful heart, and never forgot a service rendered to him—a thing 
rare enough among men to recommend itself to general notice. 
Mr. Maunsel White, of whom we have ‘already spoken, and to 
whom he was so much indebted, commanded his entire devotion 
to the very last moment of his life. Mr. De Bow always ex- 
hibited remarkable tact in the choice of his agents or employees. 
In that matter he acted as it were from unerring intuition ; we 
never knew him to have made a mistake. There was in him a 
singular peculiarity. This prodigy of industry, this indefati- 
gable statistician, this plodding man of business, never had any- 
thing in becoming order, either in his office or in his sleeping 
room, at least when unmarried. He lived in a little chaos of 
his own. He seemed to abhor what was systematic, and to act 
without much premeditation. He never had a place for any- 
thing, or if he had, would not have kept the thing in its place. 
It was wonderful to those who knew him intimately, how with 
such apparent carelessness he could accomplish so much; the 
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secret of it is, that he understood the state of confusion which 
would have perplexed others. He seems to have possessed the 
instinct of the horse which enables him to find his way in the 
midst of darkness when the intellect of his rider is at fanlt. 

De Sow’s Review is the only periodical that had a marked 
anc lesting success in the South, which has always been so un- 
propitious to such productions. To have single-handed made 
this work successful daring a quarter of a century, is a pro- 
digious achievement. It is a vast repository of the most varied 
information concerning the Southern States in particular. It 
will always be connected, and will transmit De Bow’s name to 
posterity. His death, when he was still in all the strength of 
manheod, is a severe loss for his country as well as for his 
family and numerous friends. Had he lived to old age, we are 
confident that he would have accomplished much more than he 
had already done, and that his career of usefulness would never 
have been interrupted, except by uncontrollable circumstances. 
He was no drone in the human hive. His motto was—forward, 
forward, and no rest. Alas! he is no more—taken away from 
us when we least expected the blow! and yet why should we 
repine? Death is not the grim monster which we fancy, but a 
gentle mother who puts to sleep her children when the time 
comes, and we must console ourselves with the belief, that per- 
haps a kind Providence has spared our friend much severer 
ordeals than those which tried his and our fortitude. 


ART, I1.—JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN.* 


THERE is a story told of Cromwell that very well illustrates 
the quality of true eloquence. He had one day been engaged 
in a warm argument with a lady on the subject of Oratory, 
in which she maintained that eloquence could only be acquired 
by these who made it their = in youth and practised it 
afterwrds. Cromwell declared, on the contrary, that ¢here 
was an eloquence which sprung from the heart, since when that 
was deeply interested in the attainment of any object it never 
failed to supply a fluency and richness of expression which 
would, in the comparison, render vapid the studied speeches of 
the most celebrated orators. It happened that, some days 
after, this lady was thrown into a state bordering on distrac- 
tion by the arrest and imprisonment of her husband, who was 


* I, Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq., A. B. 
alt: by ng of Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, Master of the Rolls of 
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conducted to the Tower as a traitor to the Government. The 
agonized wife flew to Oromwell, rushed through his guards, 
threw herself at his feet, and, with the most pathetic eloquence, 
pleaded for the life and innocence of her injured husband. 
Cromwell looked stern and unrelenting till the petitioner, over- 
powered by the excess of her feelings, paused and stood trem- 
bling before him. Then his countenance relaxed into a smile, 
and extending to her an order for the immediate liberation of 
her husband, he said: “I think all who have witnessed this 
scene: will vote on my side of the question, in a dispute the 
other day, that the eloquence of the heart is far above that me- 
chanically acquired by study.” 

No orations so well illustrate this truth as those of the Irish 
orators. They were, emphatically, orators of nature, and their 
eloquence overflowed from living fountains. As finished’ com- 
positions, their speeches, with the exception of those of 
Burke, do not compare with the classic models of Greece and 
Rome ; but Burke’s were touched and retouched, polished and 
repolished, and are rather his mature after-thoughts than pro- 
duetions for, and of the occasions on, which they were delivered. 
And very frequently when Barke rose to speak in Parliament, 
numbers of the audience immediately sought the door to avoid 
the imminent danger of being bored. On the contrary, the 
magical effusions of Phillips, Grattan and Curran were always 
received with enthusiasm, and remain, with few exceptions, 
only in the meagre and attenuated draughts of their reporters ; 
and Phillips, Grattan and Curran, mutilated as are their forensic 
remains, are far better preserved to us than any of their prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. 

Of Flood, of Hussey Bargh, of Barry Yelverton, of Bushe, 
there is nothing left bat a few brilliant fragments—fragments 
which, like the broken Corinthian Capitol, half obscured in the 
ruins of the temple, cause us to pause at once in admiration of 
the master hand that carved it, and in mournful regret fer the 
splendid edifice that has passed away. . 

Bold, brave, generous, and full of fire and poetry, these men 
possessed, in the highest degree, the qualities of head and 
heart which are equally potent in winning fame and affection. 
Their virtues and their foibles lay upon the surface. Candid 
and ingenuous, they rose at once to eminence by that buoyancy 
of genius which so quickly surmounts difficulty that it seems 
not to feel it. Seorning the arts of the intriguer and the poli- 
tician, they proclaimed their opinions without reserve, and 
maintained them without fear. Their productions are sud 
generis. They are indigenous to Irish soil, and, like all great 
originals, they are incapable of imitation. None could imitate, © 
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save those so highly endowed with such rare powers of wit, 
humor, imagination and eloquence, that they could cast aside 
all models and create models of their own. 

Says an able reviewer, “The period of an Erskine and a 
Curran will be hereafter considered a new era in the eloquence 
of the bar of these kingdoms. Before their time, the publica- 
tion of the state trials exhibit nothing of the orator in the 
pleadings of the lawyers ; even the cause of the seven bishops, 
on the event of which depended the liberties of England, could 
not excite energy in their advocates. Their speeches are excel- 
lent in legal reasoning ; they have no pretensions to eloquence.” 
Before this period, the lawyers dealt rather with the “ nice sharp 
quillets of the law” than with its lightnings and thunderbolts. 
When eloquence did finally rise up from the dust of the forum, 
it rose on the wings of an eagle; and of all the champions 
of Irish rights none have risen from a lower, or ascended to a 
higher degree, than Oarran. 

r. Phillips has most happily sketched the characters of the 
distinguished Irishmen of whom he was contemporary, and the 
scenes in which he himself frequently performed a conspicuous 
part. Coming freshly into the arena as Curran was growing 
warm with the contest, he gave fresh impetus to the battles 
which he fought for the liberties of the people and the prerog- 
atives of the crown; and he has shown himself as gifted in 
recounting the exploits of others as he was in achieving his 
own. Honey flowed not more from his lips than from his pen. 

From his exquisite photograph, we reprodace some of the 
striking features of Curran. 

John Philpot Curran was born at Newmarket, a small village 
in the county of Cork, on the 24th of July, 1750. His father, 
James Ourran, seneschal of the manor, was a man of little 
wealth, little cultivation, and of no distinction. His mother, 
whose maiden name (Philpot) he bore, was a woman of extra- 
ordinary endowments, and although not highly educated, her 
rare gifts of wit,and eloquence, and her genial, fascinating man- 
ners, made her the admiration of the neighborhood and the 
charm of her own circle. The solid virtues and the brilliant 
tints of her mind descended to her son; and in them he had a 
richer heritage than the broad acres of a princely patrimony. 
It was her desire that Curran should prepare himself for the 
Church, but he chose the bar ; and in after years; when rejoicing 
over his forensic triumphs, she used to exclaim: “ O Jocky, 
Jocky, what a preacher was lost in you!” Curran loved his 
mother devotedly, and in memoriam of her he wrote this epi- 
taph: “Here lies all that was mortal of Martha Curran, a 
woman of many virtues, few foibles, great talents, and no vice. 
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This tablet was inscribed to her memory by a son who loved 
her, and whom she loved.” 

A trifling event—a mere pebble ruffling for a few days the 
smooth current of village affairs—became the pivot upon which 
turned all his fortunes. A very practical peripatetic who 
gathered together his quantum of this world’s goods by means 
of a travelling puppet show, one fine day made his advent into 
Newmarket. He was accompanied by a young man eloquent, 
who doled out his cut and dried witticisms to the crowd dur- 
ing the performance. Quite a sensation was created, and the 
itinerant showman was garnering a golden harvest, when, as 
bad luck would have it, his chief assistant, the orator, was 
taken sick. Curran, then a ragged boy, ever ready for mis- 
chief, fun or excitemeat, volunteered to take his place, and 
was accepted; and the great barrister and parliamentarian 
made his debut as a street clown. His success was far beyond 
calculation. He mimicked, satirised, and told jokes on the 
neighbors, high and low; and the crowd, attracted by this 
youthful prodigy on the rostrum, greatly enriched the show- 
man’s fortunes ; and young Curran heard, in the murmurs of 
their applause, the oracles of his own fortune. 

The child had not yet put away childish things, and when 
the puppet show departed he subsided again to his playthings. 
“One morning,” as he wrote in after life, “I was playing 
marbles in the village ball-alley, with a light heart and a lighter 
pocket. The gibe, and the jest, and the plunder went gaily 
round ; those who won laughed, and those who lost cheated, 
when suddenly there appeared among us a stranger of very 
venerable and very cheerful aspect. His intrusion was not the 
least restraint upon our merry little assemblage ; on the con- 
trary, he seemed pleased, and even delighted. He was a bene- 
volent creature, and the days of infancy (after all, the happiest 
we shall ever see) perhaps rose upon his memory. God bless 
him! I see his fine form, at the distance of half a century, just 
as he stood before me in the little ball-alley in the days of 
my childhood! His name was Boyse; he was the rector of 
Newmarket. To me he took a particular fancy ; I was win- 
ning, and was full of waggery, thinking everything that was 
eccentric, and by no means a miser of my eccentricities ; every 
one was welcome to share them, and I had plenty to spare after 
having freighted the company. Some sweetmeats easily bribed 
me home with him. I learned from poor Boyse my alphabet, 
and my grammar, and the rudiments of the classics: he taught 
me all he could, and then he sent me to the school at Middle- 
ton—in short, he made a man of me. I recollect, it was about 
five-and-thirty years afterwards, when I had risen to some 
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eminence at the bar, and when I had a seat in Parliament, 
and a good house in Ely Place, on my retarn one day from 
court I found an old gentleman seated alone in the drawing- 
room, his feet familiarly placed on each side of the Italian 
marble chimney-piece, and his whole air bespeaking the con- 
sciousness of one quite at home. He turned round—it was my 
Friend of the ball-alley! I rushed instinctively into his arms. 
I could not help bursting into tears. Words cannot describe 
the seene that followed. ‘You are right, sir, you are right ; 
the chimney-piece.is yours; the pictures are yours ; the house 
is yours; you gave me all I have, my friend, my father!’ He 
dined with me, and in the evening I caught the tear glistening 
in his fine blue eye when he saw his poor little Jocky, the 
creature of his bounty, rising in the House of Commons to 
reply to a right honorable. Poor Boyse! he is now gone; and 
no suitor had a larger deposit of practical benevolence in the 
court above. This is his wine, let us drink to his memory.” 

Thus was laid the foundation of Curran’s education. He be- 
came an excellent scholaf, and in 1769, aged nineteen, he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin. Hg passed through college 
absorbing much knowledge from association, and gathering 
much from his own reading ; but he never kept to the track of 
the curriculum. He was only nominally a student, and but for 
his wonderful talents he would not have escaped dismissal. 
Leaving college, he went to London, and, as his biographer tells 
us guocungue modo, entered the Middle Temple, for a long 
time sustaining himself by contributing to the ephemeral peri- 
odicals of the day, with which his productions have perished. 
A few poetical fragments are all that remain of his literary 
labors of that period. They are not extraordinarily notewor- 
thy ; but Curran was brimful of poetry. Lord Byron said that 
he spoke more poetry than he had ever seen written ; and there 
can be .no question but that, had-he courted the muses, he could 
have won their choicest favors. 

In London, for a long time, a fog thicker than that had 
settled upon the city hung over Curran’s prospects. He endured 
for years, friendless and penniless, the long and restless proba- 
tion of the young lawyer, watching and waiting for practice, 
which seemed in no hurry to reward his efforts. He rented a 
miserable lodging on Hay Hill for his wife and children, for he 
was married, and his wedlock had been numerously blessed with 
those pledges of affection that increase at once the poor man’s 
comforts and his cares. How the first ray of light broke in 
upon his glocm, let himself recount. 

“T then lived,” said he, “ upon Hay Hill; my wife and chil- 
dren were the chief furniture of my apartments ; and as to my 
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rent it stood pretty much the same chance of liquidation with 
the national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a barrister’s 
lady, and what she wanted in wealth she was well determined 
should be supplied by dignity. The landlady, however, had 
no idea of any gradation except that of pounds, shillings and 
pence. I walked out one morning to avoid the perpetual 
altercations on the subject, with my mind, as you may imagine, 
in no very enviable temperament. I fell into the gloom to 
which, from my infancy, I had been occasionally subject. I had 
a family for whom I had no dinner, and a landlady for whom I 
had no rent. I had gone abroad in despondence ; | returned 
home almost in desperation. When I opened the door of my 
study, where Lavater alone could have found a library, the first 
object which unfolded itself was an immense folio of a brief, 
twenty golden guineas wrapped up beside it, and the name of 
‘Old Bob Lyons’ marked:upon the back of it. I paid my land- 
lady, bought a good dinner, gave Bob Lyons a share of it, and 
that dinner was the date of my prosperity.” 

Bob Lyons was an attorney, and he was not disappointed in 
his selection of Curran as his barrister. Curran made a mag- 
nificent effort, and the door of fame and fortune was at once 
thrown open. Through the golden mist, Curran’s character 
assumed colossal proportions. His landiady grew deferential, 
and Mrs. Curran’s curtain lectures were considerably abbre- 
viated. Curran rented a house of his own, added to the furni- 
ture of wife and children many of the embellishments and 
comforts of the cabinet-maker. Clients became numerous, 
and creditors vanished, and the future spread out before him 
like a spring landscape, diversified only with pleasant scenes 
and places. 

We have tarried to recount the early struggles of Curran 
because of their contrast with his brilliant and scarcely paral- 
leled triumphs. Seldom has the career of man so firmly and 
splendidly impressed the fact that there is no obstacle so’ 
stubborn that talent, with fortitude and energy, cannot subdue. 

We have seen Curran splendidly launched out upon the rest- 
less sea of professional life. His highest rank is as an advo- 
cate. Not that he was not well qualified as a juris-consult ; 
but it was at the bar, face to face with his countrymen, that he 
found the proper field for his wonderful versatility. He threw 
his whole soul into his cause, and with an eye single to the inte- 
rest of his client, he upheld him at all hazards. “ The heart of 
a statesman,” said Napoleon, “ must be in his head ;” “and the 
head of an advocate must be in his heart,” added a distinguished 
lawyer. These were the ethics that Curran adopted at the bar ; 
and though they may seem Machiavellian, the lawyer who dis- 
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regards them assumes to himself the prerogatives of the judge ; 
and, in assuming it, prejudges a cause with which he is con- 
nected only as a partizan. The witness under Curran’s mani- 
pulations, if his integrity were not impervious, became his tool 
and his toy, and a breach once detected in the statement or 
sufficiency of the evidence, he quickly widened it, and poured 
through it a whole host of conquering arguments, against whose 
bright and dazzling arms, it were useless to make opposition. 

His wit, generally, expressed itself in good humor ; but, if 
roused by a taunt or a threat, he envenomed it with the bit- 
terest sarcasm. His invective was scathing. 

Judge Robinson, a windy ard heartless man, once, in reply 
to an expression of Curran’s, that he had found no such prin- 
ciple as that contended for in his law books, had the cruelty to. 
say : “I suspect your law library is rather contracted, sir.” We 
can readily imagine that pompous lump of coarseness and self- 
conceit, shrivelling into nothingness, as Curran turned upon him, 
with a flashing eye and a flushing cheek, and answered : “ It is 
very true, my lord, that lam poor, and the circumstance has 
somewhat curtailed my library. My books are not numerous, 
but they are select ; and I hope they have been perused with 
proper dispositions. I have prepared myself for this high pro- 
fession rather by the study of a few good works than by the 
composition of a great many bad ones. I am not ashamed of 
my poverty ; but I should be ashamed of my wealth could I 
have stooped to acquire it by servility and corruption. If I 
rise not to rank, I shall, at least, be honest ; and should I ever 
cease to be so, many an example shows me that an ill-gained 
elevation, by making me the more prominent, would likewise 
make me the more universally and the more notoriously con- 
temptible.” 

In person, Curran was not handsome, but striking. Rather 
_ low and frail in stature, his shoulders stooping, his head bent 

forward a little and his under lip protruding, he presented no 
imposing appearance to the passer-by. His face was indicatory 
rather than expressive. Byron said that he had fifty faces and 
twice as many voices. In repose, his countenance looked like 
an intelligent mask penetrating into your secrets, telling you 
none of its own. In animation, every feature was eloquent ; 
and when he spoke, a magical influence suffused his person and 
transformed him into a superior being. His voice was, to the 
heart-strings of his hearers, what his bow was to those of his 
violin-—it drew forth sadness or joy as it inclined to either. In 
conversation, his powers were transcendant. Cracking a joke 
or a bottle, his wine and his wit flowed freely and sparkled 
brightly together, and the stores of his mind were as inexhaust- 
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ible as those of his eellar. His biographer is almost as fond of 
treasuring up Curran’s jests and witticisms, as he was of origin- 
ating them, and as they are as fresh and piquant as ever, it is 
not necessary to apologize for repeating a few of them. Such 
dainty “bon mots ” can seldom be unacceptable. Lundy Foot, 
a celebrated tobacconist, applied to Curran for a motto for his 
carriage : “ Give me one of a serious cast, my dear Curran,” 
said he, “ because I am afraid the-people will laugh at a tobac- 
conist setting up a carriage, and for the sake of scholarship, 
let it be in latin.” “I have just hit it,” said Curran; “it 
is only two words, and it’will at once explain your profession, 
your elevation, and your contempt for their ridicule, and it has 
the advantage of being in two languages, Latin or English, just 
as the reader chooses. Put up‘ Qued rides’ (?) upon your -car- 
riage.” Whether it-was done or not, deponent saith not. 

Curran was beginning one day to cross-examine a witness be- 
fore a judge who was not very quick at catching the eye of a joke. 
Before he had completed a sentence, the witness began to laugh. 
“ What are you laughing at, friend ; what are you laughing at ?” 
“ Let me tell you that a laugh without a joke is like—is like—.” 
“Like what, Mr. Curran?” interrupted the judge, thinking he 
was nom-plussed. “Just exactly, my lord, like a contingent re- 
mainder without any particular estate to support it.” 

He had once a witness before Lord Avonmore, who was 
writhing under his probing inquiries that touched some tender 
nerves rather roughly. “My Lord, my Lord,” cried out the 
witness, “I can’t answer your little gentleman—he puts me in 
such a doldrum.” “A doldrum! what does he mean by a dol- 
drum, Mr. Curran?’ exelaimed Lord Avonmore. “Oh, my 
Lord, it’s a very common complaint with persons of his descrip- 
tion ; it’s merely a confusion of the head, arising from a corrup- 
tion of the heart.” 

It might be pleasant to linger with Curran and his boon com- 
cme as they gilded the flying hours with racy jest and bril- 

iant repartee ; but, the remains of his eloquence summon us to 
a banquet more alluring and more substantial. 

Our space does not permit us to examine at much length, the 
peculiar style of Mr. Curran’s eloquence. We wish, however, 
to break a courteous lance with those critics who declared that, 
had he repressed the exuberance of his fancy, pruned and lop- 
ped off the luxuriance of his imagination, he would have im- 
proved his style. We think not. Fancy and imagination were 
his peculiar gifts. ‘They threw a charm over whatever he 
touched ; enhancing beauties that existed, or imparting a beauty 
of their own to subjects otherwise uninteresting or repulsive. 
Had he clipped his wings, his flight might have been more reg- 
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ular or more even, but such flights are those of birds that fly 
near the ground. His was like that of the eagle, whose daring 
ascents are made at his will and pleasure ; who knows no law 
but his own mind, and is the undisputed master of the lowest as 
well as of the highest regions of the air. . 

Cicero himself did not escape that class of critics who, affect- 
ing an Attic taste, imagine that works are Attic in elegance be- 
cause they are devoid of outward ornament. But, happily, 
these critics did not escape Quintillian, and they have fared 
much worse in his hands than Cicerc id in theirs. “This band 
of calumniators,” says he, “as if they had leagued themselves 
together in a solemn confederacy, attacked Cicero as if they 
had been quite of another country, neither caring for their cus- 
toms nor bound by their laws ; of w!i1 school are our present 
dry, sapless, and frigid orators, These are the men who give 
their meagreness the name of health, which is the very opposite 
to it; and who, because they cannot endure the brighter lustre 
of Cicero’s eloquence any more than they can look at the sun, 
shelter themselves under the shade of the great name of the 
Attic oratory.” 

We might make many extracts from Curran appropriate to 
the times, and such as are at all times interesting from the ex- 
cellent principles they contain, as well as from the beauties of 
language with which they are adorned. Our perplexity arises 
from a multiplicity of rival beauties, rather than ics the diffi- 
culty of finding one. The Liberty of the Press, the Writ of Hab- 
eas Corpus, the Trial by Jury—im a word, all the muniments of 
civil liberty have gathered strength and sanctity from the glow- 
ing words with which he has defended them. 

e close this imperfect sketch of a great man, with a single 
specimen of his eloquence. Would that he had let fall his rai- 
ment upon another. 

These reflections commend themselves to the statesman of 
whatever creed or party as containing, not the perishable doc- 
trines of a clique, or a sect, but the enduring principles of polit- 
ical wisdom. 


THE EFFECT OF PENAL LAWS. 


“They have ever been found more to exasperate than re- 
strain. When the infliction is beyond the crime, the horror of 
the guilt is lost in the horror of the punishment ; the sufferer 
becomes the object of commiseration, and the injustice of the 
state a public odium. It was well observed, that in England 
the highwayman never murdered, beeause there the offender 
was not condemned to torture; but, in France, where the 
offender was broken on the wheel, the traveller seldom or never 
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escaped. What then is it in England that sends the traveller 
home with life, but the comparative mildness of English law ? 
What but the merciless cruelty of the French law that gives the 
atrocious aggravation of murder to robbery? The multiplica- 
tion of penal laws, lessens the value of life, and when you lessen 
the value of life, you lessen the fear of death. Look to the his- 
tory of England upon this subject, with respect to treason. 

“ Notwithstanding all its formidable array of death, of Saxon 
forfeiture and of feudal corruption of blood, in what country do 
you read of more treasons, or of more rebellions? And, why ? 
Because these terrors do not restrain the traitor. Beyond all 
other delinquents, he is likely to be a person of that ardent, en- 
thusiastic, and intrepid spirit, that is roused into more decisive 
and desperate daring by the prospect of peril. A government 
that means honestly, will appeal to the affections, not the fears 
of the people. A State must be driven to the last gasp when 
it is driven to seek protection in the abandonment of the law in 
that melancholy avowal of its weakness and its fear. There- 
fore, it was not done in the rebellion of 1715, nor in that of 
1745. I have hitherto abstained from adverting to the late 
transactions in Ireland ; but, I cannot defraud my clients, or my 
cause of so pregnant an example. In this country, penal laws 
have been tried beyond any example of former times ; what was 
the event? The race between penalty and crime” was continu- 
ed, each growing firmer in the conflict until the penalty could 
go no further, and the fugitive turned upon the breathless pur- 
"eae Every act of this event ought to have a practical 
morality flowing from its principle. If loyalty and justice re- 
quire that these children should be deprived of bread, must it 
not be a violation of that principle to give them the food or 
shelter? Must not every loyal and just man wish to see them, 
in the words of the Golden Bull—‘ always poor and necessifous, 
and forever accompanied by. the infamy of their father ; lan- 

aishing in continued indigence and finding their punishment in 
iving, and then, relief in dying ?’- If the widowed mother 
should carry the orphan-heir of her unfortunate husband to the 
gate of any man who might feel himself touched with the sad 
vicissitudes of human affairs ; who might feel a compassionate 
reverence for the noble blood that flowed in his veins, nobler 
than the royalty that first ennobled it, that, like a rich stream, 
rose till it ran and hid its fountain ; if, remembering the many 
noble qualities of his unfortunate father, his heart melted over 
the calamities of the child ; if his heart swelled, if his eyes over- 
flowed, if his too precipitate hand was stretched forth by his 
pity or his gratitude to the poor, excommunicated sufferers, how 
could he justify the rebel tear,or the traitorous humanity? One 
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word more, and I have done. I once more earnestly and 
solemnly conjure you to reflect, that the fact, 1 mean the fact of 
guilt or innocence, which must be the foundation of this bill, is 
not new after the death of the party capable of being tried, con- 
sistent with the liberty of a free people, or, the unaltered rules 
of eternal justice; and, that as to the forfeiture and igno- 
miny it enacts, that only can be punishment which lights upon 
guilt, and that can be only vengeance which breaks upon 
innocence.” 

Adieu! a reluctant adieu to Curran. May his principles re- 
side in the hearts, as long as his name lingers on the tongues of 
men ; may the shadow of his glory never grow less | 


ART. III.—ADVANTAGES OF IRRIGATION. 


Tue art of irrigating land, has been extensively practised by 
the most ancient nations. 

The Babylonians established artificial lakes and canals, be- 
tween “the gentle flowing Euphrates and the boiling Tigris,” to 
irrigate the arid lands in order to produce the necessary amount 

of food for man and beast. 

' Similar works were used by the Egyptians, and by the people 
inhabiting the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, The Arabs estab- 
lished extensive canals in Spain to increase the productiveness of 
their newly conquered soil, and eight hundred years ago the nu- 
merous streams of Lombardy were dammed up, and the water 
forced into canals which supplied that poor gravelly soil with 
moisture and turned the whole country into one of the most pro- 
ductive districts of Italy—which is still the admiration of states- 
men and agriculturists. 

The effect of the artificial supply of water on land in warm 
climates is miraculous. Mons. De Gasparin, the renowned agri- 
cultural writer says, “ whilst in the North, two of heat multiplied 
with two of water makes four, in the South four of heat multi- 
plied with four of water produces stxTEEN.” 

In other words, when the amount of wader stands in due pro- 
portion with the temperature, the productiveness and conse- 
quently the value of the land is extraordinarily increased. 

Mons. Jaubert de Vassa, in bis excellent work, on the irrigation 
of Spain, shows the enormous increase of production by citi 
a tract of about two acres of land near Valentia, which bobdneal 
three millions of pimenta, oe at the rate of 30 cents per 
thousand, nine hundred dollars. ‘This was the result of one crop. 
Several crops are raised in a year on the same land. 

In Lombardy the marcite, or winter meadows, yield seven crops 
a year. In the months of November, January, March and 
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April, those meadows are mowed and the grass used for stable 
feeding ; in the months of June, July and August, three crops of 
hay are cut from it, and in September they furnish abundant 
pasturage for the cattle. 

The yield of grass of marcites amounts to from forty te fifty 
tuns of grass per acre, and very often much more. 

Meadows not artificially irrigated yield two crops of hay from 
fifty to sixty cwts, or about three tuns per acre. 

he winter meadows (marcite) sell from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars per acre, and the water privilege for irri- 
gating one acre is paid with two thousand dollars. 

In the north of France, in the most mountainous regions, lands 
having scarcely any value will readily bring one thousand dollars 
per acre when irrigated. 

When we consider the warm climate of the South, the numer- 
ous streams which traverse that country in all directions, afford- 
ing the most desirable opportunities for irrigation, it is gh ae 
that the owners of lands along the streams have not availe 
themselves of those golden opportunities. 

It requires, compared with the advantages which are derived 
from irrigation, a small amount of capital to carry out extensive 
works of that kind, and to enhance the value of poor lands at an 
almost incredible rate, forming valuable estates, which even dur- 
ing the most intense political convulsions, retain their intrinsic 
value. Whilst the bankers, merchants and manufacturers vanish 
like clouds in a storm, the landed proprietors remain and per- 
petuate their names. 

The unparalleled revolution in France furnishes the most strik- 
ing example; although the nobility lost their feudal rights and 
titles, most of them retained their lands, and to this day bear the 
name of their ancestors. 

In this country men of wealth risk their fortunes in many 
doubtful speculations, whilst they have splendid opportunities to 
invest their eapital in lands, securing to themselves and to their 
children lasting revenues. 

We know that ordinary farming is not considered a profitable 
business; many a fancy farmer has ruined himself; but that is 
not the fault of the pursuit, it springs from want of knowledge. 

Every one thinks himself fit to carry on a farm, and it is only 
after repeated failures that they come to the conclusion that 
farming requires to be learned like any other business. 

But when knowledge, capital, water and high temperature can 
be properly combined the results are sure and lasting. 

Suppose a tract of land, suitable for irrigation could be obtain- 
ed for ten dollars per acre, or for 500 acres $5,000. It would 
require a capital of $15,000 to build a dam, to make the ditches, 
raise fences, purchase cattle, implements, etc., and leave a certain 
amount of money to carry on the whole. 

Of 500 acres, it may be calculated that 300 acres are suited 
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for irrigation; each yielding two tuns of hay per acre, or 600 
tuns at ten dollars * tun, $6,000 dollars. 

The crops raised from the remainder of the lands, can be ex- 
pected to cover the current expenses; so that the $6,000 can be 
considered net profit or thirty per cent on the investment of 
$20,000; or the interest at 5{ on a capital of $120,000, the true 
value of the improved property. ~ 

Mines are exhausted, government bonds depreciated, certain 
industrial branches cease, and the stocks of railroad companies 
become often valueless ; yet good landed property rises gradually 
in value. 

It is lasting and imperishable. 





ART, IV.—THE NEGRO IMBROGLIO—FARMS FOR THE FREEDMEN, 


WE are not of those who despair of the Republic. We have 
entire confidence in the practical common sense and sober second 
thought of our people, North and South. Like other nations, 
and like all past generations, we must buy our own experience. 
When we have exhausted experiments, we shall acquire and fall 
back upon experience. General Howard and his Bureau, and the 
federal armies stationed in the South, oceupy and preside over 
the largest zoological gardens ever seen or heard of before. 
Never were men more assiduously, earnestly and zealously en- 
gaged in practising, morally, intellectually, socially, educationally, 
and phrenologically, the “experimentum in vile corpus.” If there 
be any good in or about the negro, they will be sure to detect, 
expose and ilevelope it, or if he be an irreclaimable dunce and 
savage, they will find it out and proelaim it. ’Tis true the ex- 
periment costs the nation some forty millions a year, but we havé 
expended or lost at least ten thousand millions in the ptocess of 
liberating the negroes, and should not grudge a few hundred 
millions more, spent in civilizing them, educating them and mak- 
ing them in all respects the equals of the whites. If we effect 
this, we shall have done more for human kind than all our prede- 
cessors, the world over. The cbject is one of the most lofty and 
praiseworthy ambition. Our rulers fired by this noble ambition, 
and believing their object attainable, will not hesitate to employ 
any means fair or foul, to accomplish their purposes. Resist it 
as we may, (and as we should) negro suffrage, and negro politi- 
cal equality, in all respects, will be forced upon us. ay, it is 
certain, that if the radical party continue in power they will not 
stop at mere negro equality. ey have offered to him exhaust- 
less acres of the public lands, and he contemptuously spurns the 
proffered gift. He wants, or pretends to want, a farm in the 
midst of old, well-settled civilized society ; well enclosed, with good 
houses, live stock, seeds of all kinds, farming implements, and at 
least a year’s provision ahead—what the use to him who has not 
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a cent of money of a farm unless it be thus improved, furnished 
and provided? Why it would be a mere mockery to give it to. 
bim. By all:means, let the government buy forty acre farms for 


_eash negro family, and improve and furnish the farms as we have 


suggested. If the negroes will cultivate like white men the farms 
thus provided for them, the taxes that they will pay to the govern- 
ment, and the saving of forty millions a year now directly or indi- 
rectly expended on General Howard’s great negro nursery, or z00- 
logical garden, will more than compensate for buying and improv- 
ing the farms, as we have suggested. Not until this experiment is 
thus tried, can it ever be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
sceptical, incredulous South, that the negro is a human being like 
ourselves, capable of entering the field of free trade and free 
competition, and maintaining an equal contest and position with 
his white neighbors; and, on the other hand, the sanguine and 
credulous radicals will never be convinced that the negro is a 
thriftless, careless, improvident, irreclaimable savage, until this 
experiment is thus tried, and signally fails. 
hen, the sooner it is tried the better. The farms thus im- 
ra will be so much added to the national wealth; in the 
ands of the negroes if they continue to hold and cultivate them ; 
in the hands of the whites, ifthey, (the negroes) prove lazy and 
worthless, and permit the whites, by superior wit, cunning, prov- 
idence, or industry to chouse them out of their possessions. A 
i who can maintain the institution of separate property in 
are already civilized. ei 
So far, all history and all tradition, have gone to prove, that the 
white race, and the Chinese or Mongolian race could, and have 
ever held this separate property, either hereditarily for years, or 
for life, as legal and political regulations have permitted; and 
that the negro and American Indian races, were incapable of 
holding separate private property in land, and could only hold it 
in common, as tribes or nations. Let the radicals have full 
swing. Let them refute all the lessons of history, and expel 
nature if they can. Let them prove, if they can, that the negro 
is not only a man, but also a human being, with all the qualities, 
moral and intellectual, that have distinguished and constituted 
humanity, from the days of Moses, Herodotus and Homer, to 
those of Shakespeare, Byron and Dickens, Moses describes our 
human nature of to-day, better than Dickens; but neither de- 
scribe the negro nature. So far, the negro has shown himself a 
man, but failed most signally to prove himself a human being. 
If he ean hold and maintain property in land, and transmit it to 
his heirs and devisors, as Caucasians and Mongolians do, then he | 
will: have exhibited in practice, that aggregate of social, moral 
and intellectual qualities, which from time immemorial, have been 
considered as .the features. and constituents of humanity. If he 
cannot, then he lacks humanity; and is not a human being, al- 
though a man. 
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We know, and all save crazy fanatics, visionary utopians and 
hair-brained pseudo-philanthropists know, that negroes and In- 
dians (except in abnormal and sporadic instances) are incapable 
of holding and duly administering separate private property in 
land. The proof is ample; old as the hills and wide as the world. 
All Southern Africa attests it, and has attested it for four thou- 
sand years past. Egypt and Arabia, the cradles of the earliest 
historic civilization, could not even tincture their neighbours the 
negroes, with a knowledge of the commonest useful arts, al- 
though they became the teachers of Greece and of Rome, much 
Jess could they teach the negroes how to hold, cultivate and en- 
joy the soil. 

There may be private ownership of land in Africa, but if so, it 
is among the Mahomedan tribes who are of Arabic or Moorish 
descent. The Indians of America held and still hold their lands 
in common, except where they have been crossed by a large infu- 
sion of white blood. Very soon after the settlementof Virginia 
it was made highly penal to purchase lands from Indian chiefs 
or tribes because it was found that Indians did not possess suffi- 
cient wit to be permitted to deal with whites. We believe there 
has been similar penaaen in all the States. Governments have 
reserved to themselves, the exclusive right of cheating Indians. 
They can not hold private property in _ ame nor can they hold 
it in tribes or nations any longer than their white neighbourg for- 
bear to cheat them out of it. In Hayti a handful of whites, 
mixed breeds and mulattos, hold the lands, to the almost entire 
exclusion of more than half a million of negroes. In Jamaica, 
the negroes hold but a few patches of half cultivated land, al- 
though their right to vote, depends on the ownership of land. 

Throughout South America, Central America and Mexico, the 
negroes are an inferior class who fulfill servile offices and hold 
little or no property. In Liberia, at Cape Palmas, in Sierra Leone, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, the negroes, of pure African 
descent, not intermixed with whites or’ mulattos, have at once 
sunk to the lowest and most servile offices, and will not occupy 
and cultivate land, although they can get land for nothing. 
Wherever there is an admixture of white blood, either in Africa 
or America, the mixed bloods become virtually the masters of 
the full blooded negroes and Indians. The best conditioned of 
all free negroes were those of the South, before the late war. 
In Charleston, New Orleans, and other parts of the far South, 
those of mixed blood owned many slaves, farms and other prop- 
erty, whilst the free negroes of pure African blood lived comfort- 
ably by dealing with the slaves, whose allowance of food was 
much more than they could consume. But none of them could 
manage farms. Had they-possessed that capacity, or rather, had 
the slaves been capable of managing farms, the negroes would 
long since at the South have become a feudal tenantry, and 
masters renting their farms to them, would have relieved them- 
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selves of the expense of white overseers, or the trouble and 
labor of personal superintendence, But not a single negro, in the 
whole South, was ever found capable of managing a farm. In 
many instances, farms, stocks and farming utensils have been 
given up to them, but in two or three years, they always sunk 
down to the starving point. 

But bad as ever has been the condition of negroes in their 
native state in Africa, and as liberated slaves or free negroes 
elsewhere; nowhere have they been found so destitute and so 
depraved as at the North, where they have enjoyed most politi- 
cal privileges, and haye had the best opportunities of improve- 
ment by continual contact and association with industrious, skill- 
ful and enlightened whites, fifty times more numerous than them- 
selves. Placed on a legal and political equality with the whites, 
and thrown into the markets of trade, skill and labor in compe- 
tition with them, the natural result has followed; that is, that 
they have been driven to the wall, degraded, deprived of all but 
a few of the lowest and most precarious employments, and re- 
duced as a class to the most abject poverty, ignorance and crime. 
The censuses of 1840 and 1850 show that the free negroes of the 
North committed ten times as much crime as the whites of that 
section. The relative amount of crime committed by the two 
races is not. given in the census of 1860, but it is fair to infer 
that crime among the blacks at the North has increased pari 
passu with crime among the whites. If so, free negroes there 
commit a hundred times as much crime in proportion to num- 
bers as the aggregate population black and white at the South ; 
for the census of 1860 shows that the whole population at the 
North in proportion to numbers commits from ten to twenty 
times as much crime as the whole population at the South. In 
New York and Massachusetts, the free negroes commit more 
than.a hundred and. fifty times as much crime in proportion to 
numbers.as is committed by all classes and colors at the South. 
Northern free negroes hold scarce any,Jand or property. Asa 
class they are miserable paupers and criminals. They complain 
of the injustice and competition of the whites, yet hang about 
towns and villages, where they are most exposed to this compe- 
tition. They will neither rent nor own farms, because they are 
incapable of managing them. 

In fine, the free negroes of the North are, by very far, the most 
wretched, destitute, degraded and vicious population on the face 
of the earth, savage or civilized, although for six or eight genera- 
tions they have had the same opportunities of acquiring lands 
and other property, that have been enjoyed by the whites. 

They, who were i ble of acquiring land and other prop- 
erty, are equall ieantibie of holding it and managing it, after 
it is given to the . Give farms to the Freedmen of the South, 
and in a very few years those farms will pass into-the possession 
of the whites; unless they be entailed upon the blacks. If the 
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Freedmen’s bureau will detail men or overseers, to compel the 
negroes to cultivate their farms, and will strictly prohibit the 
sale of their lands, live stock or farming utensils to the whites ; 
the scheme may succeed. That is, it may succeed by subjecting 
the negro land-holders, to strict military surveillance and mili- 
tary slavery, in place of the domestic slavery, to which they have 
been hitherto used. 

We repeat, that we have entire confidence in the practical good 
sense of our people, and in their sincere desire and intention to 
do equal. justice to all sections, classes and races. Ultimately, 
they will be sure to put the negroes in that condition, social, 
legal, political and industrial that will most redound to the gen- 
eral good of society. They will strictly follow out and apply to 
him Blackstone’s definition of liberty, that is, they will give him 
so much liberty, (and no more,) as is necessary and expedient for 
the general advantage of the public. This will be far less than 
they enjoyed as slaves, for it is the paramount and first duty of 
all governments to compel the people to labor, whilst as domes- 
tic slaves, half the negroes were mere idlers, or useless serving 
men. Blackstone thus defines civil liberty. “ Political, or civil 
liberty, which is that of a member of society, is no other than 
natural liberty, so far restrained by human laws (and no farther) 
as is necessary and expedient for the general advantage of the 
public.” It will be found after a time, “ that it is necessary and 
expedient for the general advantage of the public,” that the 
negro be confined to mineral and agricultural labor, and be com- 
pelled to work at such labor, either by public opinion, his own 
wants and necessities, or by positive law. There is little occasion 
to call in the arm of the law to compel white men to work, be- 
cause very generally their desire of wealth, their pride, foresight 
and provident habits, sufficiently impel them to labor; yet all of 
the States have vagrant laws, and idle whites may be sold for 
short terms, even in humane and enlightened New-England. We 
don’t believe that negroes will labor continuously, so as to pro- 
vide in summer for the wants of winter, and in youth for the 
exigencies of age, except from physical compulsion. If physical 
compulsion be found necessary, our people North and South will 
eventually insist upon its application. 


ART. V.—THE GREAT LAW OF NATURE. 


Tue world will never grow wise. The universe is controlled 
by general laws; but we refuse to recognize or intentionally 
ignore them. There are wonderful analogies between the phys- 
ical and social laws, by which nature rules the material world or 
guides unseen the destinies of nations. For instance, we have 
the law of gravitation controlling matter, and the social or gre- 
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garious disposition of man controlling society and building up 
nations and cities. 

But there is another great law, the antithesis of this adhesive 
principle, in many respects, to which we desire to call special at- 
tention. It is the great law of interchange, which characterizes 
alike the material and social world. The gulf-stream, by some 
latent power, bears the warm waters of the tropies to the North 
Pole. The icebergs drift ever southward. he south wind 
breathes its life-giving sweetness upon the black hills of the North 
and bright-eyed flowers and emerald meadows gladden in the 
sunshine. The cold Boreas sweeps down from his icy palace to 
brace the nerves and revive the drooping energies of the heat- 
oppressed peoples of the tropics. The great law of interchange 
in the physical world is thus ceaselessly sending the thermal 
influences of the South northward, and the gelid breath of the 
Arctics is returned in exchange. 

The population of the earth follows the same great law. The 
plastic intellect of the South flowers first into civilization, and 
sends its influences northward, like the austral breeze, and 
awakens the dormant minds of the barbarians of a colder clime. 
Along the fertile Euphrates, by the reedy marge of the Nile and 
on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, has civilization, from 
time immemorial, found her great nurseries, But with art, learn- 
ing and refinement, came wealth, luxury and effeminacy. The 
barbarians of the North have not been slow to perceive the 
weakness of their more refined neighbors, or loath to seize the 
luxuries thus temptingly held out to them. The enervated races 
of the South have always yielded to the hardy adventurers of 
the North. Such is the universal history of the human race. 
It is a great natural law, and, whether morally right or wrong, 
we cannot resist it. But, with its evils, it brings many un- 
doubted blessings. The hardihood of the conquerors is ever 
blending with the gentle amenities of a more elegant race; the 
barbarism of the former is softened by the spirit of chivalry ; 
their adventurous rapacity is sated; and by intermingling with 
a weaker but more intellectual race, the most perfect develop- 
ment of mankind is produced to the mutual advantage of the 
conquerors and the conquered. 

The facts of history which sustain this hypothesis are familiar 
to every school-boy. We appropriate and apply the lesson. 
The war between the Northern and Southern ‘sections of the 
United States had its origin in this natural law, and was “ irre- 

ressible” until nature triumphed—until the social and political 

atriers to the Yankeeizing of the South were broken down. — It 
was a war of aggression on the part of the North—of self-de- 
fense on the part of the South. They both obeyed the great law 
of nature. e recognize the fact that these barriers have been 
broken down, and, if we would avoid another conflict, they must 
never be erected again. It is the old story. Amplification is 
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unnecessary. Let us draw wisdom from the experience of the 
past. Let us look at the rebellion and the barbaric determination, 
on the part of the North, to suppress it, as a philosophic pheno- 
menon, as the operation of a great natural law, and we will be 
more willing to forget and forgive. If we have faith in the cen- 
tral idea of the Christian religion, that God holds the nations of 
the earth “in the hollow of His hand,” we ought to bow humbly 
to the great physical and social laws by which He has chosen to 
govern the universe. No law is more plainly stamped on the 
physical and social world than this law of interchange. - 

hen we come to analyze the various causes which have been 
assigned for the late war, it will be seen that they are all parts 
and parcels of the great natural law of interchange. The puri- 
tanism, the envy, the avarice, the fanaticism of the Northern 
States, are the characteristics of every hardy northern race. The 
same spirit leads the snow-bound Russian to the shores of the 
Bosphorus. If we look at the characteristics of the Southern 
people, as developed in the conduct of the war, we will see how 
unmistakably nature prepared them for subjugation. With a 
military president and the ablest chieftains, the war, from begin. 
ning to end, was a blunder. The enthusiasm of the Southern 
soldiers required an offensive war, and a defensive policy was ad- 
opted. The genius of the South should have suggested a short, 
decisive conflict; it was prolonged by the procrastitiation of the 
Southern leaders. When a defensive policy was decided on, 
everything depended on thorongh organization and discipline. 
All attempts at this failed. Every muster-roll exhibited a dis- 
honorable list of absentees. The Commissariat never could be 
organized. Procrastination, incompetency and disorganization, 
in this department alone, would have ruined any army, however 
well it was otherwise disciplined and equipped. Yet in the face 
of all these disadvantages, how brightly shone out the splendid 
genius of the Southern chieftains, and the dash and prowess of 
the Southern soldiers! The glory was all on the part of the 
South; the fruits of the war fell to the North. The Roman 
legions for a long time repulsed the barbarous hordes of Northern 
Europe, but they were conquered at last. Sie semper. 

But to apply the philosophy of the late war—how is it to bene- 
fit the North and South? We hold that the great law of inter- 
change, which we have been analyzing, is now slowly, apparently, 
but in reality, swiftly and surely working out the redemption of 
the South. ii is the Moses which will lead us out of bondage 
into a newer life and a stronger vitality. Let Northern energy, 
Northern enterprise, Northern labor, rebuild what Northern 
armies have destroyed. Let us take the Northern emigrant as 
God has made him. Let us conquer him, in turn, by our climate 
and our civilization, and we will be mutually benefited. We 
may object to his hardihood and selfishness; we may not like 
his egotism, his cant and his Yankee.accent, but we did not make 
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him. Let him come as he is, There is use for him. The gold 
that encircles the finger of tbe ball-room belle has its base alloy. 
The marble shaft rests on a foundation of granite. All nations 
which attain to permanent splendor must have a hardy yeomanry 
and a full supply of mechanics, engineers and common laborors. 
The social structure must have its “ mud-sills.” 

Such is the philosophy of the past and of the present. We 
cannot change or abolish the laws of nature. If we are wise we 
will observe and use them. We will encourage emigration. We 
will induce Northern capital to build up Southern manufactories. 
We will allow Northern engineers to construct our railroads. We 
will receive them socially and combine with them politically ; 
and, sooner or* later, we will measure intellect with them in the 
halls of Congress, and in all things we need not fear the result. 

Pixe Buvrr, Ark. J. H. B. 


ART. VIL—EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION, 


South Carolina is foremost in encouraging foreign immigration, and, the 
State is fortunate in having such a citizen as General Jno. A. Wagener: to 
interpret between her and the hardy German element she seeks to introduce 
within her borders. He enters upon the duties of his office as Commissioner 
of Immigration for the State, with a full knowledge of the difficulties to be 
overcome, the obstacles to he surmounted, and the o ition he will have 
to encounter ; but, his ready intelligence has promptly devised the means 
which, with practical energy, he has already applied and directed to ensure 
ultimate success. The measures adopted, embrace thorough ventilation of 
the subject at home, by public meetings and discussions, and by the forma- 
tion of societies in each district, to push forward by such means as the land- 
owners can alone employ, this great movement. Abroad, his agents are al- 
ready active in distributing a pamphlet, in which he has ably set forth the 
inducements and encouragements which are offered to the settler at the 
South, and particularly in South Carolina, and these agents will promptly 
advise what further steps will be necessary to accomplish the ends in view. 

General Wagener has no easy task before him. Aside from the opposi- 
tion he will encounter in his efforts to direct the tide of immigration from its 
accustomed channels, at the very outset of his duties, he will meet with a 

srplexing difficulty at home, calculated to defeat the wisest measures of re- 

ief, unless speedily overcome. We allude to the tenacity with which the 
large land-owner clings to his useless, idle, surplus acres. Millions of acres 
of rich farm lands lie fallowin the South, which might be given away to 
advantage. At all events, let a system of low prices—not simply /ow as 
compsred with ante-bellum values, but rivalling in cheapness the prairie 
lands of the far West—let such a system of low prices, and easy terms ob- 
tain, as it should in the altered condition of affairs, and spots now desolate 
and neglected will, in a few years, answer gratefully to honest toil, while 
the lands reserved will have aequired by the operations of a well-known law, 
a double value. 

But we find this and other points so ably argued and demonstrated in a 
recent address of General Wagener’s, to the planters of Darlington District, 
8. C., delivered at Florence on the 11th of May, that we cannot refrain from 
giving it in full, and we trust that our readers will give it that attention 
and consideration which it certainly merits.—EpiTors REVIEW. 


Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens :—I am gratefulto you for the 
privilege of being present on this occasion, and I most sincerely 
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appreciate your patriotism, which has prompted your assembling. 
It is now about twenty years ago, that I first addressed the pub- 
lic of South Carolina in favor of encouraging European immigr 

tion. It was then to prevent the outflux of that immense capital, 
which was annually spent by the large planters in the purchase of 
meats, provisions, horses, swine and manufactured goods from 
other parts of the country, and with which our State was entirely 
competent to supply herself through an additional industrious and 
diversified population. But it was held dangerous to our then 
peculiar institution, and for three successive sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly | applied in vain for a-charter for the society that 
had established the German settlement and town of Walhalla. 
Subsequent events have demonstrated that I was right, and the 
Cupraenhs of the measure were wrong ; for of the Europeans that 
had found a home in our mountains, not one has been found ob- 
noxious to the State, and her institutions and measures ; their in- 
dustrious and prosperous habits have been acknowledged, and the 
bones of their sons lie bleaching on almost every field, where 
Carolina valor has exhibited itself. Nan, however, every objection 
must have ceased and our actual necessities of moment admonish 
us, that what was left undone in seasons of prosperity and power, 
must not be delayed any longer in our day of adversity and 
weakness. An overwhelming proportion of Our population has 
changed its status. There is a threatening cloud in the horizon 
of South Carolina, from which even all the others Southern States, 
excepting one besides herself, are exempt. It is the preponder- 
ance of the colored population. It is true, the white people are the 
representatives of property as heretofore, and the colored people 
—to their honor be it said—are law-abiding and well disposed to 
their native home and their former masters. But will they be let 
alone ? Do we not know that fanatical and selfish persons are even 
now inciting them to opinions and acts at variance with the rights 
and dignity of the community ? Are they not taught that they will 
have the power, and should exercise it, to represent the State and 
make her laws to suit themselves? How shall we protect our- 
selves against such contingencies? I am not opposed to the 
black man. On the contrary, 1 want to encourage and improve 
him. I want to give him schools and every facility for his ad- 
vancement, progress, and rational happiness. I want him to feel 
that, although of African descent, he is a native of Carolina, that he 
should love, revere and defend her as his mother and the home of 
his children, and that he should not allow the stranger to come 
between him and his white brother to stir up hatred and conten- 
tion. I want him to have the fall enjoyment of .every right, 
incident to his freedom and the amplest protection of the law. 
But I want to retain a sufficient influence and power in the old 
race of Carolina, to conserve the rights of property of public and 
private security, and as a safeguard against agrarianism and_fan- 
atical despoilers. Besides, under the altered conditions of things 
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the operative power of the present laboring class of South Carolina 
is insufficient to develop her resources, even to the extent of her 
former productions, _ I believe I have shown this conclusively on 
a former occasion; moreover, it is an acknowledged fact, which I 
will not now, therefore, further enlarge upon. The State wants 
a greater laboring force, and an increase of her producers. Immi- 
gration aloue can supply all this want. The question then occurs, 
how shall we get immigration, and what must the people do to 
further the measures which the State has recently enacted? I am 
ready and willing, and my official duties require of me, to apply ail 
my energy and exertions to the accomplishment of that object. In 
doing this, however, the co-operation of all good citizens is neces- 
sary, and besides, I must not look to the particular interest of this 
‘ one or that one, but to the necessities-and prosperity of the peo- 
ple as a whole, and thus the question should be viewed by the 
people themselves.. Let us examine them together, camly and rea- 
sonably as if we were entirely disinterested as individuals, this 
important matter; and not as we might desire it to be, but as it 
really and practically is divested of every private consideration, 
and then we may also agree upon a plan by which both the gen- 
eral good and your own particular interest may be served. 

If we take into consideration that the whole immigration is but 
about 300,000 souls per year; that about 90 per cent. of that 
goes to. New York; that of these 90 per cent. about 60 per cent. 
remains in New York and the Eastern States; that the whole 
South has, heretofore, received only about 7 per cent., the rest 
having gone to the West; that Europe is full of agents of North- 
ern associations and Western States, with pamphlets and adver- 
tisements, setting forth their great inducements, and systemati 
cally abusing, decrying and traducing the South; and that the 
stream of immigration usually follows a beaten course, we may 
form an approximate idea of the difficulties which we shall have to 
encounter, and of the meagre results that even under the most 
favorable circumstances we may expect, unless we can offer unu- 
sual and extraordinary inducements. As in all great undertakings, 

“so in this, the initiatory steps are most laborious—the beginning is 
most difficult. After we are once fairly started—after a limited 
number of immigrants have found among us a pleasant home 
and prosperity, they themselves will become so many agents for 
us; their relatives, their friends, and former neighbors will hear 
from them and will be induced to follow them. Our planters 
must not fail to consider this; we must lay our plans accord- 
ingly, and then we may build upon a solid foundation. Let them 
set apart a portion of their surplus lands, to be sold in small tracts 
to the gen tee cheap and on liberal terms; let them offer liberal 
wages to the immigrant laborer, even if they have very small 
profits of him thé first year; let them have an eye to the general 
welfare only, and ignore their individual immediate gain. This is 

a matter of uncertain calculation in every respect. Many will be 
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disappointed, but it ‘s a matter of public necessity ; and therefore 
it would be well—indeed it is almost indispensable, that in every 
District a Society should be permanently established to work and 
assist this great movement for years, if necessary, to its conclusion. 
In this manner the people will become generally interested. Very 
few have any idea how difficult it is to rouse the mass of the peo- 
ple to a proper appreciation of their situation. It is true I have 
applications for !aborers, but they are indefinite, irresponsible, 
vague and unreliable. I have registries of hundreds of thousands 
of acres of lands, some in almost every district of the State, but 
in many instances —yes, in the majority of cases, prices are too 
high. .People ask $15 per acre for their lands where | have 
noticed public sales in their immediate neighborhood at $1 and $2 
per acre. I do not deny any man the right to make the most of his 
possessions, but it is very foolish, where there is no market, not to 
make one by reasonable demands, particularly where the prop- 
erty can have no value for years to come, unless the market is 
made. And all this in the face of the platform of the Republican 
party, “ that as large land monopolies tend only to make the rich 
richer, and the poor poorer, and are ruinous to the agricultural, 
commercial and social interests of the State, the Legislature 
should offer every practicable inducement for the division and 
sale of unoccupied lands,” etc., and in the face, moreover, of the 
resolution of that great agitator and Black Republican leader, 
Phillips, “that a large measure of confiscation, and the division of 
the confiscated lands among the negroes, is imperatively de- 
manded, to secure the rights of the negroes and the safety of the 
nation, and as an act of justice upon the rebel owners of the land.” 
But these threats may be idle as the wind ; yet we can not close 
our own eyes to the fact that the plantation system, as a general 
system, can prevail no longer, It is said, by planters of intelli- 
gence that the culture of cotton cannot. securely be undertaken 
by large capital, because the uncertainty of labor would render 
the result uncertain. I have been informed, however, that on one 
of the Islands. near Charleston a planter works a large number of 
immigrant laborers on shares with great success. But then let the 
plantation system go if go it must. Its positive utility was always 
doubtful. it was not adhered to for its extraordinary profits, 
but because of its patriarchal character and gratifying responsi- 
bilities. 1 am so confident of the recuperative power of South 
Carolina, not in consequence of well known results of large plan- 
tations, but in view of the fact that the farmer can here raise every 
thing for his home consumption, and a bale or two of cotton 
besides. Some of you will perhaps be astonished to learn what 
were the exports of South Carolina a hundred years ago. In 1747 
our State produced and exported rice, corn, barley, oranges, peas, 
potatoes, onions, live stock, beef, pork, bacon, butter, pitch, tar, 
turpentine, rosin, masts, bowsprits, booms, oars, indigo, potash, 
oil of tury entine, sassafras, all kinds of lumber and timber, coop- 
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erage, skins, tallow, lard, silk, wax, leather, soap, candles, bricks, 
and only seven bales of cotton! Now we import nearly all of 
these articles, and export about 200,000 bales of cotton to pay for 
them. Then we had a farming State, now it is a plantation State. 
There is another fact which may be curious to you and which 
1 may here mention in favor of farming. Of all the bacon that 
comes to the Charleston market, the Westphalia, imported from 
Germany, claims the first rank and is worth ten cents a pound more 
than the best western. The Walhalla bacon, a real Carolina home- 
cured, however, commands the same price and is fully as great a 
favorite as the German. The Bologna sausage, imported from Italy, 
is not superior, if equal, to the sausage of Walhalla. What is 
done in one section of our State can be done in most others with 
equal caré and method, but it is only the farmer that can and will 
apply it. 
cannot detain you too long, and, indeed, it will not be neces- 
sary to enlarge further upon this subject, for you will reflesthand 
solve it satisfactorily for yourselves. To be practical, however, I- 
would respectfully suggest that you at once form an asseciation, 
or, if more convenient, several associations, to inquire and register 
among yourselves what lands can be spared, and then set upom 
them the most reasonable prices and make the most liberal condi: 
tions. Farms may be laid off in fifty acres and upwards, giving 
some cleared and some wooded lands, with a proportion of 
and inferior, as the case may be. At the same time, let these 
associations ascertain what laborers you will want, and what is 
the best you can do for them? Such associations could also very 
well tell what prospects there are in any part of their districts 
for mechanics of every branch. How much better it is to have 
all wants supplied at home, where the cost will either be spent 
again for some useful purposes, or go to the increase of the gen- 
eral resources. In all this it should never be forgotten, that the 
people who shall come will be your fellow-citizens and co-work- 
ers for the recuperation of the whole; that their descendants will 
mix with your descendants, and that their grandchildren may be 
your grandchildren; that, however strange their manners may 
seem to he, they will assimilate to your manners after a while; 
and that if you are disappointed in some things, they also may be 
disappointed in many things. European immigration is deemed 
of such vital importance in the West, that their measures for its 
acquisition are almost scientific ; yes, and their schemes for over- 
reaching the immigrant, of getting hold of his geld, and of for- 
ever fastening him to a certain locality, are a seiencesbeyond a 
doubt. And no wonder, when we remember thai the gold of the 
yearly immigration is equal to the gold productions of all Califor- 
nia. The German population of Charleston is about 3,500 souls, — 
and to my own personal knowledge, over 50,000 dollars in gold 
have come to them from their fatherland during the last two 
years. Thus, the Western people give liberal wages to mechan- 
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ics and laborers, and have lands in the market at all prices; be- 
sides, their system of board and lodgings of the immigrant work- 
er is perfect, and assimilated to his European habits and 
predilections. To give you an idea of the first, I have extracted 
from an emigrant paper the following advertised rates of w ; 
“ Blacksmiths, $2.00 per day ; bricklayers, $1 75; cabinet makers, 
$1 75; carpenters, $1 75; coopers, $1 75; saddlers, $1 75 to $3 50 ; 
laborers, $1 50 to $2.00; farm laborers, per month, $15 to $24 
and board; masons, $2 to $4 per day; painters, $1 75. to $3; 
shoemakers, $1 75 to $3 00; tailors, $1 50 to $4 50, etc., etc. 

Their lands they usually sell in forty and eighty acre tracts. In 
Minnesota the average area of farms is thirty acres. 

In Germany a laborer gets from fifty to one hundred thalers a 
year and board, which is about equal to that amount of dollars in 
currency. In Sweden, he gets much less. I should think about 
$12 per month and board is an inducement for emigrant laborers 
to come here, and, if their passage could be advanced them, our 
agents might supply us at that rate. As soon as your farms will 
furnish enough vegetables, milk, and wheat or rye for bread, the 
cost of board would not amount to much, if any more, than the 
cost of your usual allowance to your former field hands. 

In regard to the keeping of the European laborer, I Will quote 
you the advice of the German Society of New York. I have al- 
ready, on a former occasion, referred to this benevolent institu- 
tion, which is withal very friendly to the South. They are gen- 
tlemen of large means, who, by their voluntary contributions 
keep a bureau for the advice and assistance of German immi- 
grants free of any charge whatever. In their published circular 
they say: 

“As the practical province of the Society | represent is the care 
of the German immigrant, I will dwell more particularly upon those 
points which relate peculiarly to his welfare. On his arrival at 
his adopted home, he finds himself in the midst of scenes and cus- 
toms entirely new and strange to him. He does not understand 
the language he hears spoken; he misses his acquaintance and all 
familiar objects, and more important to his comfort than all, he 
finds himself deprived: of the food which life-long habit has made 
a necessity to him. Perhaps it will not be out of place here, 
briefly to describe the situation of ordinary farm laborers in the 
German States. They always receive iodgings and board from 
their employers. As regards the first, they are supplied with 
warm, comfortable beds, generally placed in the vicinity of the 
stables, or in the upper portions of the dwelling house. Their 
principal diet consists of leavened bread made of bolted rye flour, 
and of Irish potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, cabbage, etc. They 
rise early in the morning, and before commencing any out-door 
work receive a bowl of soup or coffee, made of roasted chickory, 
peas, wheat, rye, or all mixed together, and milk. At 8 o’clock 
they have breakfast, consisting of bread and generally cheese, 
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lard, smoked bacon or sausage, anda ration of whiskey. Half an 
hour is allowed for this me Dinner is taken at noon, and con- | 
sists of a thick soup, made in summer of potatoes and green veg- 
etables; in winter, of tarnips, beets, peas, beans, shelled barley or 
oats, boiled with potatoes and seasoned with onions, fried in lard 
or bacon. Once or twice a week they have a plainer soup, and 
in ‘addition a piece of corned. beef, or pork, or sausage. On Sun- 
days, fresh meat, such as bojled beef or mutton. An hour is 
allowed for dinner. At 4 o’clock, p. m., they have a meal similar 
in all respects to the breakfast, and half an hour’s time. The 
day’s work closes at 6 o'clock, though, during the planting and 
harvest time, it is often extended. Then the cattle are to be cared 
for, after which supper is furnished, consisting of boiled potatoes, 
sour milk, ete., ood! then they retire. 

“ Men working on their own account and those employed on 
public works, like railroads, turnpikes, canals, and who furnish 
their own subsistence, do not fare so well. They have, in most 
cases, only one regular hot meal, and depend for the rest on bread, 
cheese, lard, bacon, sausage, and whiskey or beer. Their work- 
ing hours are about the same as those of the other class. It is 
apparent that, men accustomed to this diet, and women used to 
preparing the same, would consider the most liberal allowance of 
corn meal, or corn in shape and American salt pork, as almost ab- 
solute starvation. It is expedient, therefore, that planters who 
wish to hire German laborers, and to make them willing and effi- 
cient workers, should either supply them with provisions which 
they understand how to prepare-and appreciate, or, if this should 
prove impracticable, then to furnish them with well-cooked rations, 
until they have learned that corn and bacon will afford as nutri- 
tious and palatable food as that to which they are accustomed in 
the Old Country. In regard to. the difficulties arising from the 
ignorance of the language and the novelty of the situation, I con- 
sider it essential to the suecessful employment of German agricul- 
turists, that they should be intermixed, as far as practical, with 
men who have been for some years in the country, who un- 
derstand both the German and English languages, and are famil- 
iar with the American style of agriculture and the use of imple- 
ments and machines, If the changes and improvements stated 
here can be brought about, 1 entertain no doubt that German 
immigrants can be suecessfully introduced into the South.” (Sec- 
retary’s Report.) : 

The German Society has, however, omitted to mention that the 
above regime is for the summer season, when the day commences 


at half-past two o’clock in the morning, and ends at about nine 


in the evening. Our usual three meals, with meat once a day, I 
deem quite satisfactory. In Germany, like in our own State, 
neg differ materidily in their mode of management. I have 

ad occasion in my early youth to observe the system of a wealthy 
and most successful German agriculturist, which has seemed to 
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me the most economical as well as the most acceptable to all par- 
ties. He employed about fifty hands. He had a cook and assist- 
ant for the whole, in one mess. They would eat together; the 
overseer presiding at a long table. In the morning early, they 
would start to work with a piece of bread and a drink of malt 
beer of home brewery; at eight o’elock they would return for 
breakfast of bread, butter, fried potatoes and dumplings, coffee 
and milk; for dinner, they would have bacon or salt beef, dump- 
lings, potatoes and vegetables, with small beer or butter-milk ; 
for supper, bread, butter, fried potatoes and dumplings, coffee and 
milk. Sundays, ed had fresh meat or eral with vegetable 
—_ and nading or dinner, and breakfast and supper as usual. 
e 8 German farmers that employ but a few hands, con- 
sider them as a part of the family, and allow them to eat at the 
same table with themselves, and the German families in America 
generally observe the same practice. You may find these mat- 
ters difficult to overcome; you may find the wages too high, and 
the arrangements for the personal keeping of the laborers entirely 
inconsistent with your former habits and practices. But, your 
whole present position is inconvenient, and where a change has 
become necessary, yes, where it is inevitable, the sooner you make 
it the better it vit be; it will become convenient after a while. 
Besides, I only inform you of the matter as it is; you may ee 
devise a substitute equally efficacious and just as agreeable to all 
parties. In regard to the wages, there is this in your favor, that 
in the North and West, I think, the engagements are only made 
for a season, the long and severe winters intervening, and that 
your engagements will be for the entire year; and there is this 
besides in your favor: that you can raise vegetables at almost an 
season of the year, and by paying more attention to that brane 
of agriculture, which is a favorite with all Germans, your expenses 
will be greatly reduced. I know you can succeed, and I do sin- 
cerely hope that you will succeed. And here permit me to re- 
peat, that I do not expect you to conform to all these items 
strictly, but that I merely furnish them as information. Yet, let 
me ask, are you not willing to pay the immigrant laborer as much 
as your former slaves cost you, or as you are now paying the 
freedmen? It would, perhaps, be wise to give him more, for he 
is frugal and saving, and ambitious of bettering his condition, and 
especially, he will be, with very few exceptions, entirely trust- 
worthy, which is a most important consideration, as you well 
know. Ido not pretend that he will be generally as efficient at 
first, in the cultivation of your staple crop, as the freedmen ; but, 
he will very soon learn. However, let us ask the question: What 
rofits will he be able to make for you? Can he tend ten acres 
in cotton and five in provisions? If so, and your usual average 
of cotton being 200 pounds clear, and of corn, say fifteen bushels 
per acre, he would make for you 2,000 pounds of cotton and 
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seventy-five bushels of corn. Let us assume that, and calculate 
accordingly : . 


2,000 pounds cotton at 20 cents . S , . $400 
75 Pushels corn at $i . : : ; , . -g4% ‘ 

Immigrant’s wages, at $12 per month . . $144 

Board and lodging . é: : > ; . BB 

Rent of 15 acres land ‘ ‘ ‘ : ae 

Seeds . ‘ ; y , 4 ‘ : sys ae 

Mule wear and feed . ; ‘ r ; . 80 

Use of implements and manure d ‘ - 80 354 
would leave you profit $121 


and any extra services he may be able to perform. 
Every section of the State, however, differs from the others in 
some respects, and planters can better calculate their expenses 
and profits than I am doing now. It will be impossible for me to 
go into any more details on these subjects to-day, having time 
only to give you a general outline, but I will recommend you to 
read ne circulate my report to the Legislature in 1866, of which 
I can leave you a few copies, for many useful statistics. You will 
agree upon a rate of wages and a system of operations among 
yourselves, and whatever conclusion you shall come to, you may 
be assured that I shall do my best to carry out your instructions. 
There is one other subject, which I deem of vast importance, 
and to which I desire to call your serious attention, as it will have 
a powerful influence upon immigration, inasmuch as it will open 
a wider field for the mechanics of every branch, and for the profit- 
able employment of other than agricultural people. Besides, it 
will be calculated to develop the resources of our State to such an 
extent as to make her truly independent—I mean the establish- 
ment of small factories for the production of such articles as are 
in common demand, and for which special facilities occur. And 
how can that be done? It is true, we are now laboring under 
the distressing disadvantage of the total want of ready money. 
But supposing you were to form a Company, the stock of which 
should be so much lands, valued at so much? If you cannot bor- 
row on the value of lands now, you might agree, by a rule of your 
constitution, to apply every dollar of the lands sold to the estab- 
lishment of a cotton factory. As soon as one should be established 
your shares would have a marketable value. I can merely now 
indicate what may lead to your future consideration. But then, 
how can you expect success where you do not understand the 
business ? Intelligent men can and will learn, even if they have 
to pay a price for it. However, in this, my own experience may 
be of some use to you. The first powder factory in the South 
was established by myself. I did not then understand the sub- 
ject, nor was there a man in the district that knew anythin 
about it. I sent for a competent man, who first patelhoes dorm | 
the construction and afterwards managed the factory. I made as 
good powder as any Northern mill, and as mech as was required ; 
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and besides, the other workmen speedily acquired so full a knowl- 
- edge of the process, as to subject me to no further inconvenience. 
Thus, all difficulties can be overcome, and after a while, will be 
difficulties no more. There is no limit to the power of association. 
There is encouragement, appreciation, ambition, and applause, 
that urge on the more energetic, which they very seldom find in 
the pursuit of their individual affairs. 

Fellow-citizens ! I deem this scheme of emigration of the utmost 
importance to the State. If even we do not at once succeed in 
getting such labor as you require, the influx of small farmers, 
= you certainly can induce to come, will draw after them 
more laborin wer than they require, and by degrees you will 
be helped. ae has been the aon in Texas, where sieves are 
now 50,000 Germans. The laborer followed the farmer, prefer- 
ring to work for his countryman fur the reasons stated in the Cir- 
cular of the German Society, but readily accepting employment 
of others when his countrymen were supplied. Two of our 
agents have already departed for Europe. They have been in- 
structed to distribute my report of the advantages and resources 
of our State, to which has been appended a description of such 
lands as have been offered. They are to encourage immigrants to 
select South Carolina for their home, and to assist them in their 
ship contracts and other matters for their welfare. They are to 
engage and send on such laborers, for which specific contracts 
have been made, and to encourage others also to come. They are 

- to gather all such information as may be of use to us, and to serve 
the people of the State in all such matters as appertain to the ob- 
jects of their mission. A serious drawback of their success will 
be the high price of our lands, the uncertainty of employment, 
and the great expense of the transmission of the immigrant, which 
exceeds that to the West. In regard to this latter item, I have 
applied to all of our railroad companies for a discriminating sche- 
dule in favor of the fare and baggage of the immigrants, which 
would have been of very greet importance; but from only two, 
honorably to be mentioned, the Spartanburg and Union, and the 
Charlotte and South Carolina Railroads, have I received satisfac- 
tory answers. The State has aided them all, but, such is their 
retarn. The Northern and Western roads pursue a different 
policy. 

It is a grand and a noble feature in the people of South Caro- 
lina, that they, after having fought through a bloody and protrac- 
ted war, such as the world: has seldom seen; after having made 
sacrifices, such as few communities have ever made; after having 
suffered losses, such as have been sustained by hardly a nation on 
earth, enough to cause despair in the generality of mankind ; 
that they should not once lose their courage and energy, but 
should look forward with bright and intelligent eyes, and with a 
proud will and determination, to rebuild their rnined homes and 

to lay the foundation of renewed prosperity. And prosper they 
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must, for God he is just. Yes, I am certain that the time is com- 
ing, and not far distant either, let politics result as they may, 
when our present distress will disappear like a dream, and when 
our good old State shall again smile upon her children, clad in the 
garments of joy and happiness, full of power and resources to 
protect them against every evil. And, as firmly as I believe in 
this, | believe also, that you, fellow-citizens, by your present 
movement and its consequences, are laying one of the principal 
corner-stones, and you will have a right to be proud of having 
been the first to adopt practical measures for the resuscitation. of 
your native Carolina. God bless her evermore! 


ART. VIL—STILL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. . 


Lire in our America is, very generally, a state of eager ex- 
citement, restless industry, keen competition, bold speculation, 
hurry and confusion. The avenues to wealth and distinction, be- 
ing equally open to all, and men being carefully taught that we 
are all equal, it is quite natural that.we should be dissatisfied, 
discontented, jealous and envious, whilst beholding a very few 
monopolizing wealth, power, distinction and high social stand- 
ing, whilst we are doomed, in a land of professed liberty and 
equality, to poverty and obscurity. 

Quite natural that, seeing a few of our neighbors, remarkable 
for no high moral or intellectual qualifications winning high places 
in society, we, the great mass who are left behind in the 
race of life, should feel mortified and self-condemned, and whilst 
envying our more fortunate rivals, should be incessantly strug- 
gling against our hard fate, and rendered miserable by our want 
of success. The poor of Europe are a happy and contented peo- 
ple, because, born to poverty, they early learn that legal, politi- 
cal and social arrangements debar them from materially chang- 
ing or improving their hereditary conditions in life. They natu- 
rally endeavor to make the best of the circumstances that sur- 
round them, to cultivate the sources of cheap and simple enjoy- 
ments which even poverty leaves to them, and never repine 
because others, naturally no better than themselves, luxuriate in 
hereditary wealth, power and distinction. They do not feel self- 
condemned, remorseful, or even dissatisfied in submitting to 
what they deem the inexorable necessities of their situation in 
life. Having no tickets in the lottery of life, they are not disap- 

ointed at drawing no prizes. They study, rather the art of 
iving as they are, than the art of rising to a higher level of life. 
7 of the pain of poverty arises from vain efforts to get rid 
of it. 

A society of fixed permanent casts and classes, whether so 
fixed by positive law, or by fashion and public opinion, is hap- 
pier, more quiet and contented, than a theoretically free, equal 
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and competitive society. The latter form of society is, however, 
far more conducive to progress, improvement, invention, and the 
accumulation of wealth than the former. There is some unde- 
finable, unascertained medium between the two, that would 
unite most of the advantages of each, whilst avoiding the evils 
of each, that is most to be desired. 

England, has we think, approached nearest tothis happy medium. 
There is as much of individual happiness and content in England 
as is compatible with healthy competition, progress and improve- 
ment. A thousand years of tentative, prudent and wise legisla- 
tion has brought England to her present happy condition. It 
would be folly for us to attempt to imitate her. We have neither 
the mature age, nor the materials out of which to build up an 
England. Our condition is healthy and natural for a people situ- 
ated, as we are, ina new and half-settled country. If not happy 
and contented ourselves, our unhappiness and discontent beget 
restless energy, action and industry, and impel us to open up and 
develop a rich territory, large enough to give “ ample room and 
verge enough” to the whole excess of population in overcrowded 
Europe. Let us indulge in no rash experiments; but leave things 
to grow better, as we grow older. Old nations, like old men, 
become prudent, cautious and retentive of situation and proper- 
ty as they grow older. The ups and downs of life, now so pain- 
fally frequent, will become less frequent as lands become more 
closely monopolized, and the chances fewer of making or of 
mending fortunes. 

We shall become more cheerful and contented, more resigned 
to submit to our existing situations in life, when we see fewer 
chances of changing, mending or bettering those situations. 

The issue of the war has reduced the South to a condition of 
unexampled quietude and passivity. We have no ambitious as- 
pirants dividing society into a dozen parties of heated, conten- 
tious chaiaeen Winns the lure of office is held out to none. In 
the country, very few take the papers, because they see nothing 
but what is disagreeable in them, and feel that they must pas- 
sively and quietly submit to the will of their conquerors; and 
that their right to vote is a semblance not a reality, being given 
without liberty of choice, and only to be exercised automatically, 
or, if otherwise exercised, to bring upon them confiscations and 
other punishments. 

The road to wealth, like the road to power, is closed to them, or 
at least hidden from them, for they know not what industrial pur- 
suits to engage in, fearing lest those that they select may be- 
come the special subjects of Congressional taxation and persecu- 
tion. Little is left to them except to provide for current wants, 
and to eke out a decent and co ortable living. Yet despite of 
these adverse circumstances, despite of the cruel ravages of this 
war, that have impoverished four-fifths of the population, we 
never saw the people in the country seemingly more happy and 
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contented. Ambition, party spirit and contentions, and avarice 
are the most exciting, a corbing and corroding of all human pas+ 
sions, and these being for the time removed or suspended breeds 
content in the minds of men whose pressing wants keep them 
constantly employed; and who have consciences void of offence. 
Besides, impoverishment is so general as to be looked on rather 
as a fashion than as a misfortune. We mean by impoverishment, 
not absolute want and destitution, but very reduced- pecuniary 
circumstances. The energy and industry of the people of Vir- 
ginia, in country situations, secure to them abundance of the 
necessaries of life. Generally, contending with an originally 
poets or an exhausted soil, and suddenly deprived of their usual 
abor, it is wonderful to see how comfortable they have already 
made themselves, by practising continuous cheerful industry and 
economy. We by no means desire a continuance of that enforced 
poverty and content that now sits like an incubus on the South, 
paralyzing her energies, and preventing her progress. We only 
describe them as facts, and attempt to account for them. It is 
well, however, that we endure patiently evils that we cannot cor- 
rect. If we continue thus patient and prudent, time and new 
party complications and divisions will be sure to bring about a 
remedy. e but “ bide our time.” 

These reflections have been occasioned by our removal from a 
busy city to a quiet country locality. In the city, speculation, 
competition and exploitation are still rife. In the city, too mo 
men still believe in Adam Smith, Ricardo, Say and Stuart Mill, 
and of course think, “that if everybody would cheat everybody, 
that all would grow rich and happy.” In the city, many seem to 
believe in the story of the two yankees, who shut up in a room 
together, swapt jackets until they made five dollars each. In the 
city, competition, speculation, bargain-making and exploitation, 
are still rife. But in the country, men see and feel that human 
labor alone creates values or makes money. They see and feel, 
too, that if half the men in the world, would quit traffic and bar- 
gain-making, and useless callings and professions, and betake 
themselves to productive labor, that the world might live happily 
and comfortably on half the labor for each individual that now 
supports it. But when more than half mankind, as men, betake 
themselves to useless and unproductive employments, or profess- 
ions, as Lawyers, Doctors, Dentists, Merchants, etc., in order to 
avoid manual labor, those who do work and labor with their 
hands have to do double labor. We don’t mean that Lawyers, 
Doctors, Dentists, Merchants, ete., are not useful callings when 
properly followed, but we do mean and do assert, that very many 
of them are ignorant, idle, useless characters who in some way 
get a living from society without making any return. The sup- 
ply of such men exceeds the demand. 

In towns we now see thousands of idle people, who are wait- 
ing to get situations in unproductive employments, because they 
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deem it disrepitable to go to work at hard labor with their 
hands. No such false notions of human respectability prevail in 
the country. The war has dissipated them. There we find al- 
most every body at work, in some way, in agriculture, or at 
trades directly promotive of agriculture. The few professional 
men in the country age | unite agricultural pursuits with 
their professional practice. But this crowding of our population 
into towns, although it begets temporary inconvenience and suf- 
fering, will be promotive of ultimate good, Many merchants and 
professional men, finding their numbers excessive, will betake 
themselves to mechanic trades, to manufactures and other call- 
ings, and thus multiply and diversify industrial pursuits, which is 
what the South most needs. 

Two brothers, well educated and tenderly reared young gentle- 
men, in a neighboring county, raised with their own hands, last 
year, each a hundred barrels of Indian corn, besides making 
wheat crops, and raising hogs, cattle, sheep, etc. Their occupa- 
tion was niore honorable and independent, as well as more profit- 
able, than that of merchants’ clerks in town. The young men in 
the country are all hard at work on farms, and although two- 
thirds of the negro farm hands have left for parts unknown, there 
is in the section in which we are residing an unusual breadth of 
land in cultivation, and the crops are well cultivated and look 
ver gemssam. 3 

e never hear of a crime or misdemeanor committed by the 
whites, and idleness and dissipation are extremely rare. Our 
young people have become serious and thoughtful, and unusual 
numbers of them are joining the churches. Agriculture is a 
quiet, calm, silent pursuit ; and fishing with nets for shad, herring 
and sturgeon, a still more quiet pursuit, indeed, a seemingly indo- 
lent pursuit, to those who do not know that fishermen are at work 
all night, and exposed to all severities of weather. Where we 
reside, on the margin of a noble and beautiful river, with an ex- 
tensive fertile bottom on either side, in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and the river studded with fishing boats, interspersed with 
vessels at anchor or under sail, with an occasional steamer, one 
may, with a good library, a good flower and a garden, 
an angling rod, and with well read, polite village neighbors 
around him, enjoy in perfection “ still life in the country.” This 
still life is rendered ten-fold more agreeable, by contrast with the 
stormy, excited, anxious, corroding city life, which we, until now, 
have had to endure since the breaking out of the war. So quiet 
is every thing around us that, at first view, the village and sur- 
rounding country look like the very castle of indolence. Yet 
close observation will convince us, that every body is at work— 
engaged in profitable and productive pursuits. 

el, persecuting, revengeful, envious radicalism cannot mar 
the beauty and fertility of our fields, nor send rigor to our 
soft and genial climate, nor reverse our seasons, nor crush out 
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our just pride and self-respect, nor debase our characters, nor sus- 
pend our industry. We have abundant sources of happiness and 
rational enjoyment around us, which the most vindictive and 
cruel government can find no means of destroying. 


ART. VIII.—OUR EXHAUSTED LANDS—HOW SHALL WE RESTORE 
THEM ? 


Tuk extensive tracts of exhausted lands, which spread in all 
directions over the Southern States, furnish a sad aspect to the 
beholder, but a still sadder one to the reflecting mind, looking to 
the future of that once so prosperous country. What will be- 
come of those fields which were once covered with the golden 
leaves of tobacco, and the graceful maize? Are they to be aban- 
doned to return again to their primitive condition, when the 
red man lived in. those regions? Or is it possible to improve 
them, and give that worn-out soil new life and vigor, to produce 
remunerative crops and thus brighten again the prospects and 
the future welfare of the Southern States. 

In an article entitled, “The Progress of Europeat and the 
Retrograding Condition of American Agriculture,” published in 
De Bow’s Review for November, 1859, I recommended dee 
cultivation as the only means of restoring the exhausted lands 
and thereby laying the foundation to a general promotion of the 
farming interest. I am still of the same opinion, and have 
changed my views only as to the mode of accomplishing it. 

A tew inches below the surface of the exhausted lands in many 
localities of the Southern States lies a deep subsoil, differing very 
little from the original character of the once fertile upper strata. 
Such subsoils need only to be brought to light, exposed to the 
atmosphere and mixed with the surface soil to form a new soil, 
which when properly cultivated and manured will continue for- 
ever to yield rieh crops. 

Not only in the South, but in all parts of the United States 
the lands have been, and still are, very superficially cultivated. 
Only a few inches of the fertile strata have been-turned over 
and over, crop followed crop, and finally the last drop of. fertil- 
ity was taken from it. The subsoil being hardened by the con- 
tinued pressure of the plough, becomes impervious to water, and 
impenetrable to the roots of plants, thus aiding the deterioration 
of the surface soil; and many tracts are rendered perfectly 
barren, which under proper culture would be still productive. 

The depth at which this great treasure is hidden is only a few 
inches beneath our feet, yet to raise it is not so easy a task, 
especially in the present embarrassed circumstances of the South- 
ern farmers, 

A portion of the subsoil could be raised by deep ploughing, 
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but simple as that operation appears, it involves great outlays. 
It requires heavy, costly ploughs, powerful teams, an increased 
force of laborers, and time to mix the raw»soil with the upper 
strata. Subsoiling does not answer the purpose, because the 
subsoil is not left long enough in contact with the air to be prop- 
erly improved, and the surface soil cannot be mixed with the 
lower strata. To accomplish this important object with the 
means the farmer of the South has at his disposal, he must lay 
off the land in strips, leaving spaces between them. From the 
strips, he must remove the surface soil and lay the substrata 
bare in such a manner that the air can exert its mysterious pow- 
ers on the constituent parts for weeks and months in succession. 
He must deepen and pulverize the exposed subsoil gradually to 
a great depth, and mix the surface soil in due proportion with 
the pulyerized subsoil. This method being admirably adapted 
to the culture of Indian corn, cotton and all other hard crops, 
causes no delay whatever in the ordinary farming operations. 
The spaces left between the strips can be at a later period man- 
aged in the same way, and thus in two operations the whole 
field can be thoroughly worked and subsoiled, and a new fertile 
soil produced. 

This new mode of subsoiling can be carried out in the follow- 
ing manner: A furrow of about twelve inches in width and about 
five inches in depth is ploughed, and the slice turned over on 
the land, say to the right of the strip; another furrow of the 
same width and depth is made along side of the first, and the 
slice turned over on the land to the left, making an open furrow 
of twenty-four inches in width, exposing thus a broad strip of 
surface soil. The subsoil thus laid bare is ploughed and stirred 
up as deep as possible, and is left undisturbed for some time for 
the air to act upon. Before giving it another ploughing, the ex- 
posed subsoil ona be worked with a cultivator or harrow, to 
pulverize it well. The second ploughing must be as deep as the 
first, and the soil is left again Ge age to the air for some weeks. 

Late in the autumn the subsoil is ploughed up in such a man- 
ner as to form a high ridge in the centre, with a deep furrow on 
each side of the ridge. These furrows are filled with surface 
soil, by means of a scrape harrow or a plough, and the whole 
left in that state during the winter. In the spring the strips are 
harrowed, and the land is ready for sae, 3 The seeds are 
planted in the pulverized subsoil. The spaces between the strips 
remain covered with a portion of the su soil, and are worked 
and kept clean from weeds with the ordinary implements used 
in cultivating corn, cotton, etc. The following autumn, when 
the crop has been removed, the spaces may be worked in the 
same way, and left fallow for another year, and a second crop of 
corn or cotton, with some manure, may be planted in the same 
rows. 

By ploughing the fields crosswise, at right angles to the sub- 
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soiled strips, the surface soil becomes gradually mixed with the 
raised soil of the substrata, and forms a homogeneous fertile 
layer. 

The labor required for subsoiling a field with one set of strips, 
does not amount to more than to three ordinary ploughings, for 
a field of equal extent planted in the usual way with corn or 
cotton; because one set of strips cover only one-half of the field, 
the remainder are spaces which are woah at a later period for 
another crop, requiring the same amount of labor as the first set. 

Every farmer is acquainted with the advantages which are 
derived from the deep cultivation of the soil, provided the sub- 
soil is of a good quality, and the work done in a proper manner. 

Samuel Smith, Esq., of Weedon, Northampton county, in 
England, subsoiled a piece of land for fifteen years, and raised 
every year a fine crop without manuring. He spaded and forked 
the land at a depth of sixteen inches, making it as friable as pos- 
sible, and phase it to the chemical action of the air. The deeper 
the soil is stirred up, the longer it retains moisture—a very impor- 
tant matter in warm climates where long dry spells often occur. 
A loose deep soil absorbs moisture more readily, and the same 
quantity. of water which would soak and drown a soil ploughed 
only four inches in depth, would only moisten it when worked 
at the depth of one foot. The deeper the soil is worked, the 
slower it renders the water by evaporation, The evaporation of 
the water in deep, loose soil takes place in an inverse ratio to the 
depth at which it has been worked. Two pints of water, for 
instance, evaporate slower than one pint, both exposing the same 
amount of surface to the air. The water by its natural weight 
penetrates into the lowest portion of the loosened soil, and if it 
requires a day to dry the soil at the depth of an inch, it would 
take four days to evaporate the water contained in the second 
inch, not only because the second layer contains more water than 
the first, but the second inch is protected by the upper one 
against the heat, the dryness and currents of the air, The deeper 
land is epened and pulverized the better succeed hard crops. 
“To obtain the greatest possible quantity of Indian corn,” says 
& practical farmer from Delaware, “from the least allowed quan- 
tity of land, the soil should be as deep as the farmer can make 
it—if possible, twelve inches; admitting the same quality in 
each acre, it will, I think, be found on trial, that if one acre of 
land, the soil of which is four inches deep, and which has been 
ploughed for the crop no deeper, will produce twenty bushels 
of corn, the same acre extending the soil and ploughing net 
inches, will produce forty bushels, and if twelve inches, eighty 
bushels with the same labor.” 

The roots of all plants like corn, cotton, ete., grow deep into 
the soil, and the looser and deeper it is, the more they can pene- 
trate in search of food and moisture. It is obvious that in such 
a soil all kinds of plants grow more vigorously and can withstand 
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longer severe spells of dry weather, consequently they arrive at 
greater pa ey and yield more and surer than crops planted 
on a soil worked only three or four inches in depth. 

By carrying out this mode of subsoiling properly, the farmer 
can produce at once heavier crops, and consequently raise more 
fodder for cattle, which enables him to increase his live stock, 
and to supply the land with the necessary amount of manure. 

Without allowing the lands every year a certain quantity of 
fertilizers, farming cannot be carried on advantageously for any 
length of time in any country or on any soil. 

n English agriculturist, who visited the United States last 
year, remarked that the main cause of the rapid deterioration of 
our lands lies in the small amount of live-stock in proportion to 
the large amount of land under cultivation, consequently the 
supply of manure is not sufficient to keep the soil in a proper 
state of fertility. To produce regularly a sufficient quantity of 
manure for a certain extent of land pe to do it cheaply, is the 
most difficult problem in farming,—and particularly so in a coun- 
try like the United States, where labor is scarce, produce cheap, 
and capital difficult to be obtained. As long as the soil is fer- 
tile, our exhaustive system works well enough, but when the last 
drop is pressed out of the soil, its restoration is a slow and te- 
dious operation, which is an altogether different matter, requir- 
ing hs higher degree of knowledge than that of exhausting the 
lan 


The Southern farmer will feel now the want of good agricul- 
tural schools, dnd the fostering interest in the general govern- 
ment in regard to agriculture. 

All espe of Europe have departments of Agriculture, 
at the head of which are men, not only of high scientific attain- 
ments, but also of practical experience, who institute important 
experiments and examine into the vital questions which influence 
the general prosperity of the country. The United States, that 
country so proud of its practical sense, has only of late created 
‘an agricultural department, which, when properly organized, it 
is hoped, will be more than a mere seed depot or national grainery 
for the distribution of seeds to regions where they originally 
came from. 

We need light, and. in the present state of the country we 
need it more than ever. We need a well condueted agteuliarsl 
department, well organized agricultural schools, to show and 
teach a proper system of farming. In the United States, we 
have no regular system except that of exhausting the land. In 
Europe there has existed from time immemorial regular systems 
of farming, which require that the land be well prepared by re- 
peated ploughing and exposure to the beneficial influence of the 
air, and above all, that it be regularly manured. Consequently, 
there we will find always an adequate supply of cattle to the 
cultivated extent of the land. Europe is indebted to those sys- 
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tems for the still existing fertility of its lands, although tilled 
for many centuries. 

Tbe most prominent system, and one which is still practiced 
in many European countries, is the three field or fallow system. 
This system, as much as it has been denounced, saved Europe 
from the complete exhaustion of its soil, and enabled it to sup- 
port a large population for centuries. France, for instance, 
contains on its small territory, when compared with our 
numerous States and territories, a population which is larg- 
er than that of the United States, and yet the land is not exclus- 
ively used for raising breadstuff ; there are large forests, natural 
meadows, barren mountains, ponds and roads, and over five 
millions of acres are cultivated in vines, yet, notwithstanding 
its limited territory and the fallow system, France has this year 
exported again a large amount of wheat, and will continue to 
do so in the future, notwithstanding the increase of its popula- 
tion. The inventor of that fallow system deserves the tallest 
monument ever raised in memory of man. He saved the Euro- 
pean population from being swept away by famine, and secured 
to that dense and growing humanity an everlasting supply of 
breadstuff. 

In that system, one-third of the cultivated land remained 
fallow a whole year; in the meantime it is ploughed three 
or four times at certain periods. “ The atmosphere had a 
chance to exert all its power on the organic and inorganic mat- 
ter to prepare it for the roots of the plants. The fallow field 
received regularly a certain supply of manure, and those lands 

roduce steadily fair crops, and keep a large growing population 
in food. 

It would have been a blessing for this country if it had a sim- 
ilar system; our lands would be still in a fertile condition and 
not brought in such a short time to complete prostration. 

We have much to learn from the Old Country, but how closely 
we are allowed to copy, the mode of farming practiced there 
requires a good deal of sound judgment to determine. It is out of 
the question to imitate the intensive system practiced in Europe, 
as much as it is held up as the very perfegtion of agriculture. 

Our large tracts of land, the great distances from market, low 
prices of products, scarce and dear labor, oblige us to adopt the 
extensive system. The terms inéensive and extensive, are used by 
the German agriculturists to denote two distinct systems of 
farming. 

The intensive system is practiced in localities where land is 
very high in price, as near great cities for instance, where 
the products find always a ready and remunerative market ; 
where the rural population is dense, labor abundant and cheap, 
and where capital abounds, 

The extensive system is employed in countries where land is 

* ndant and cheap; where the population is not large and 
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labor not scarce and dear, and where capital can only be pro- 
cured at very high interest. 

In the intensive system, the artificial element predominates. It 
aims to employ a great amount of labor, consequently, rejects 
fallow, and employs for it hard crops with an abundance of 
manure, and cultivates the soil very deep. The cattle is kept 
constantly in the stable and amply supplied with roots and 
green fodder during the summer, and produces large quantities 
of manure. ; 

The extensive system aims to reduce the amount of labor to 
the lowest point; restricts the culture of all such plants which 
require too much labor; puts the greater portion of the land in 
grass; pastures the cattle during the reatest part of the year, 
and produces the necessary manure for a well established rota- 
tion of crops. 

There are about 3,500 acres of land around the city of Paris 
which are worked under the intensive system, and according to 
Professor Moll, they require yearly from nine to ten thousand 
laborers, and about 15,000 horses, whilst a farm worked under 
the extensive system in the Department of Berry, in France, 
containing about 3,600 acres of land, of which there are 750 
acres in wood, 500 acres fish ponds and meadows, requires 
sixty-five laborers and twenty-six horses. The farm, we are 
told, is well managed acéording to the local circumstances, and 
the results are considered satisfactory. 

Between these two systems, there are many which partake 
more or less of the intensive or extensive system character, ac- 
cording to the existing circumstances, but all aim at one and 
the same object, viz., to produce sufficient manure to retuin the fer- 
tility of their lands. 

In the United States, we are foreed to practice the extensive 
hag ; it predominates already, but without the saving feature ; 
the lands are very little, and, generally speaking, not at all ma- 
nured, and it becomes the exhaustive system, ‘I'he farmers lost 
sight of the future, and their children must bear the consequen- 
ces. To produce manure, it requires cattle, fodder and litter. 
It is difficult to raige much fodder on exhausted lands, conse- 
quently, the production of manure will continue to be limited, as 
ye the lands are not made more productive. 

e first step the Southern farmer has to take, is to restore 
his exhausted soil and to raise large quantities of corn and fod- 
der, then increase the live stock, and, gradually, the mighty and 
powerful nervus agricultural, the mpeg 

To increase fodder and straw, even on fields which have not 
been subsoiled, we would recommend green manures. This sort 
of fertilizer is well-known in the South, but not sufficiently made 
use of. Green manure is the cheapest fertilizer. Some plants 
produce extraordinary results, as for instance, the /upinus alba, 
which is very extensively used for that purpose in Italy and in 
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ee South of France. It was used by the Romans for the same 
object. 

he lupinus succeeds only in a climate where wheat ripens 
about the latter part of June or the beginning of July. Next to 
the /upinus alba, the gray peat, the rapeseed, and, for lighter kinds 
of soil, the spurgula an tecketeas ave been found to give the 
best results. 

In the year 1832 up to 1834, very extensive and well-conduct- 
ed experiments were made by the Imperial Agricultural oa | 
of Austria with various plants, to aseertain their fertilizing qual- 
ities, and, especially with those of the Jpinus and ‘green pea. 
For that purpose, a field was sown in rye with 2.82 bushels per 
jech, equal to 1.422 American acres; which was considered 
rather thin. seeding. The field was divided into seven equal 
parts, and every part had been previously differently prepared 
for seeding, to ascertain the fertilizing qualities of various kinds 
of green manure in comparison with fallow and stable manure. 
In the summer of 1833, it gave the following results, calculated 
per joch : 


Yield per Joch, 
PRECEDING PREPARATION OF EVERY PART OF or 1.422 acres. 
THE FIELD. IN GRAIN. | IN STRAW. 

Bushels. Cwt. 

1. Green manuring with white lupinus — - . - 69.29 50.00 
2. do. with vetches ° : “ - 45.63 27.50 
3. do. with rye - - - - - 85.49 35.00 
4. Fallow and manured'= - . . : - §2.89 50.25 
5. Clover stubble half manured “ - : - 88.87 82.50 
6. do. without manure - - - - 88.00 $3.25 
7. Barley stubble half manured - - . - 45.00 42.50 


The following yéar there was not enough /upinus on hand for 
another green manuring, and gray peas were employed, which 
are generally planted for fodder. 

One-half of the field destined for the winter crop, was sown in 
the spring with gray peas, and after they had done blossoming, 
they were ploughed in and the field again sown in with gray 
peas, which were, at the time to sow the rye, so far advanced as 
to form buds. In the other half of the field, the peas sown in 
the spring were left to ripen, and afterwards manured with 380 
cwt, of stable manure per joch. Each of those fields were again 
divided in equal parts, and one sown with rye, the other with 
wheat. 

The amount of seed employed, and the amount harvested per 
joch, is shown in the following table : 


VOL. III.—NO. VI. 35 
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Yield per Joch, 
PRECEDING PREPARATION OF THE or 1,422 American acres. 
FIELD. SEED _IN GRAIN. IN STRAW. 
PER JocH. Bushels. Cwt. 
Winter WHEAT. 
After the harvest of the , the field 
had been manured with thirty loads 
of manure, equal to fifteen cwt. per 
joch - om Ste, ete Gs - 4.15 38.87 41.00 
Double green manuring with gray 
RS Ee ee a 50.70 55.35 
WINTER RYE. 
Full manuringasabove - - - 65.59 39.00 58.00 
Double green manuring asabove - -6.18 45.00 69.00 


Burger, in his manual on agriculture (1838), who gives the 
above tables under the chapter of green manuring, says: “The 
results of these two experiments are very remarkable, and not- 
withstanding what may be said in regard to experiments when 
compared with crops raised on a large scale, they are too great 
for us to ascribe the extraordinary effect of green manuring to 
mere chance.” 

In Germany, it is calculated that an acre sown with three 
bushels of vetches, produce, after deducting the amount of seed, 
from thirteen to seventeen bushels of rye in a soil which is not 
too loose and too poor. 

The’ dupinus and_ buckwheat, and especially the former, grow 
to perfection even on land where any other kind of plant would 
perish. This proves that these plants possess greater power to 
draw from the air and water their main subsistence, than any 
other plant. It proves further, what a great part air and water 
play im the development or growth of plants, and that plants 

ike the /vpinus, come to a perfect maturity in a soil from which 
it can draw only a very limited amount of organic and inorganic 
matter. 

That green manuring is better suited for Southern countries 
than Northern, must be ascribed to the fact that n vegetable 
matter requires 4 greater amount of heat than the soil offers in 
higher Northen latitudes to decom them. In a warm clim- 
ate, the decomposition is more rapid; the development of gases 
and heat is ter, and their action on organic and inorganic 
matter more berieficial to the growth of plants; the colder the 
soil the slower and less effective the process of decomposition. 
This remark is based upon observation. 

At a trial of ploughs in the neighborhood of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, the ploughs were tried in a field, which, the year previous, 
had been in grass and ploughed under early in the autumn; yet, 
in the latter part of June the following year, when the trial took 
place, the ploughs turned the grass up again, having undergone 
very little alteration. The soil had been too cold to produce a 
perfect decomposition. 
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— these few suggestions not fall entirely on worn out soil. 
If only a few kernels of it drop on good soil, they will prove 
that we are correct in our views, viz., that the worn out lands 
of the South can only be restored in an effective manner, when 
they are well and thoroughly subsoiled. 


ART. IX.—IMPROVEMENT OF THE BAY AND HARBOR OF MOBILE. 





Generally speaking, the relative value of any shipping place (locally consid- 
ered) is in exact proportion to its vicinity to the sea. 


Tur Mobile River is formed by the junction of the Alabama 
and Tombigbee Rivers, about thirty-three miles, in a direct line 
above Choctaw Point, at the lower end of the city. From this 
pet to Fort Morgan, or point of entrance into the Gulf of 

exico, is about thirty miles in a direct line. The whole length 
of the river, therefore, from the junction to Fort Morgan, is 
about sixty-three miles in a direct line. 

About five miles, in a direct line, below the junction, a portion 
of the waters of the river is discharged through the outlet or 
branch known by the name of Tensaw River. About twenty 
miles and a half in a direct line, below the mouth of Tensaw Ri- 
ver, a part of the remaining waters is discharged through the 
outlet called Spanish River. About six miles and a half, in a 
direct line, below the mouth of ‘Spanish River, the outlet, called 
Pinto Pass, draws off a still further portion of the volume of 
water remaining in the main channel. One mile, in a direct line, 
below the mouth of Pinto Pass is Choctaw Point. 

The average range of the tide at Fort Morgan is one foot. The 
duration of the flood and ebb tides is respectively twelve hours. 
The oscillations of the tides in the beds of the Alabama and 
Tombigbee Rivers ascend more than one hundred miles above the 
city of Mobile. 

The following cross sections were taken by me in 1854. The 
depths refer to the high water datum, the river being free from 


land flood-water, other than the usual drainage : 
Breadth Sectional Mean 
Cross Sections. , ofstream areaof depth 
in feet. thestream in feet 
in sq. feet. 





Mobile River at Fort Stodder, three miles and a half 
below the junction, and one mile and a half above 


the mouth of Tensaw River,... ..........+ss+-- 1,000 382,500 82.5 
Tensaw River, nearits mouth................06..-- 700 14000 20 
Mobile River, above the mouth uf Spanish River ... 1,000 25,000 265 
Spanish River, near its mouth...........-.......8- 730 12410 1% 

obile River, below the mouth of Spanish River.... 950 15580 164 
Peg RS Sie Se ee ee ae 1,000 7,500 75 
Mobile River, below the mouth of Pinto Island Pass 1,000 10,500 oe 


Depth of sailing channel on Choctaw bar........... 


Depth of sailing channel on Dog River bar. ......... — 10 
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The above transverse sections of the Mobile River show con- 
clusively that the depth of the channel, all other things being 
equal, depends on the quantity of water flowing through it. The 
mean depth of the Mobile River above the Tensaw is 32.5 feet ; 
but after a portion of its water is abstracted by the Tensaw, the 
mean depth of the Mobile River below that outlet is reduced to 
25 feet. Again, after a portion of the remaining waters is drawn 
off through the Spanish River, the mean depth of the Mobile 
below that outlet is reduced to 16.4 feet; and, after the discharge 
of a portion of the remaining water through Pinto Island Pass, 
the mean depth of the Mobile River, opposite Choctaw Point, is 
reduced to 10.5 feet. These are actual facts, the necessary and 
legitimate results of the operation of natural laws. If, then, the 
abstraction from the main channel of the Mobile River of the 
water ay through it has been attended by a decrease in the 
mean depth from 32.5 to 10.5 feet, it is reasonable to conclude, 
that restoring the.volume of water so drawn off would have the 
effect of making the mean depth below those outlets equal to 
what it is above. But when, in addition to the advantages thus 
derived from an increase in the scouring power of the river by 
the concentration of its waters in the main channel, we consider 
also the benefits arising from such a regulation of the channel as 
would admit a much greater quantity of tidal water during the 
flood, and thus increase the accumulation of back-water during 
the ebb, on which, after all, the scouring power of the river and, 
consequently, the depth of its dena mainly depend, cin we 
come to any other conclusion than that the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mobile River is not only possible, but easily 
practicable, while its results are certain ? 

Mobile is the only seaport within the limits of the State of 
Alabama, the largest cotton-growing State inthe South. Besides, 
her position anJ her railrood connection with Mississippi make 
her the most direct and convenient, if not the only, channel 
through which the productions of a large portion of that State 
can reach a foreign market. The natural feriility of the soil not- 
withstanding a spare population and partial cultivation, has built 
up a city of 40,000 people, and a commerce of considerable im- 

rtance even at present, but promising an incalculable increase 
mn the futare, when the population of these States shall become 
dense, and their natural resources shall be fully developed. It is 
the interest, therefore, of the people residing in the interior of 
Alabama, and of the eastern half of Mississippi, just as much as 
it is of the people of Mobile, that everything should be done to 
improve the commercial eapacity of her harbor, by removing 
every obstruction that might interfere with her commercial activ- 
ity by inflicting unnecessary delays, or imposing unnecessary 
1 

et the harbor of Mobile receive the benefit of all the improve- 
ment of which it is capable, and our people in the interior will 
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find themselves in possession of a convenient and ready market 
for the sale of their agricultural, mineral and forest productions, 
as well as their general country produce, and a well-assorted 
market of all foreign importations necessary to supply their wants 
and gratify their taste. 

Fully alive to the importance of this subject, the Legislature 
of the State of Alabama, in the session of 1859-60, passed “ An 
Act for the Improvement of the Bay and Harbor of Mobile,” 
which was approved February 21, 1860. Fortunately, the plan 
of operations laid down and provided for in the act was never 
earried out. I say fortunately, because I am certain that the 
result would have entailed a heavy tax on Mobile County, without 
any corresponding permanent benefit, for the means propose: 
could not have secured the end desired. 

The following extract from the act, together with the subse- 
quent extracts from the report of the Advisory Council, suffi- 
ciently indicate the plan of operations proposed to be carried out : 

“ Sxc. 3. Be it further enacted, That said Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners shall have, and are hereby given, power and authority 
to cause a channel, at least three hundred feet wide, to be opened 
and kept open from the place of anchorage in the bay of Mobile, 
known as the ‘ Lower Anchorage,’ to the city of Mobile, of such 
depth, not less than fifteen feet at low water, as said Board shall 
deem feasible and desirable for promoting the commerce of the 
city of Mobile.” 

The Advisory Council, consisting of Gen. Totten, of the U. 8. 
Engineer Corps, Professor Bache, Superintendent of the U. 8, 
Ceast Survey, and Commander Dayis, of the U. 8. Navy, in their 
report of 1860, say: 

“The improvement. in the bay and harbor of Mobile contem- 
plated by the act above mentioned is the excavation and mainte- 
nance of a channel, at least three hundred feet wide, and not less 
than fifteen feet deep at low water, in length about twenty-three 
miles, and extending from a little above Choctaw Point to the 
anchorage of the lower fleet. 

“Our conclusion is, that the proposed plan of dredging the ri- 
ver and bay of Mobile is a feasible one. 

“ Having arrived at the conclusion that the improvement of 
the bay and harbor of Mobile, in the manner described in the act 
of February 21, 1860, is an undertaking fully authorized by ob- 
servation and study, and may be entered upon with fair prospect 
of success. 

* We have little doubt that the Choctaw bar will require more 
frequent dredging than any other section of the same extent in 
the whole line of improvement.” Does not this show that dredg- 
ing would not remove the cause of the evil? The Council admits 
that it does not effect a permanent improvement. Why then waste 
work and money in such operations ? 

Calver, in his treatise on the conservation and improvement of 
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tidal rivers, says: “ Dredging, as a system, is an error in principle, 
it is an attack upon the effect rather than the cause.” 

Brooks, in his treatise on the improvement of the navigation 
of rivers, says: “If we inquire why so little has been effected in 
the improvement of many navigable rivers, notwithstanding the 
great outlay which has been annually incurred in the employment 
of dredging vessels, we shall find that those who have directed 
their use have contented themselves with operating upon the 
effect, what medical men call ‘treating a symptom,’ in lieu of 
attacking the cause, and thereby permanently removing ‘the 
effects.” Theabove quotations are from authorities entitled to the 
highest consideration and respect. 

The outlet of the Mobile River, or entrance from the Gulf of 
Mexico, can only be maintained by the back-water, which is com- 
posed of the tidal waters which came up with the flood, plus the 
water ponded back during its flow, and the river water that con- 
tinues to flow out during the ebb. The fresh water may be 
considered a fixed quantity, which can not be influenced by river 
works, while the tidal water is an unlimited supply. The quanti- 
ty of tidal water thrown into the Mobile River depends upon the 
sectional capacity of the entrance, and is to be regulated by the 
whole demand of the river as a receiver. If the quantity of tidal 
water which passes from the gulf through the entrance into the 
river be materially diminished, so will be the velocity of the back- 
water, and, consequently, the depth over the outer bar. 

The channel of the river should be scoured with as large a body 
of water as possible, and therefore the sectional capacity of the 
entrance should be such as to admit the greatest possible quantity 
of tidal water, or the sectional capacity of the entrance should 
preponderate over the size of the receptacle to be filled. The 
‘return of an additional quantity on the ebb would improve the 
river and the navigable condition of the outer bar, in the forma- 
tion of which the fresh water, the tides, and waves of the gulf 
have been the architects. 

As the river is kept open by the joint action of the fresh-water 
stream and the tide, or by the force of the outward motion of 
the back-water, it is natural that any additional quantity of water, 
thrown into the main channel of the river from any of its lateral 
outlets, must add to the momentum of the stream, and conse- 
quently to its power of creating and maintaining a deeper sailin 
channel, After passing the Choctaw bar, the river meets wit 
the waters of the Tensaw and Spanish Rivers, and those of Pinto 
Island Pass; so that instead of the river following its regular 
course across Dog River bar, it is dammed back, and its natural 
flow is interrupted by the opposing currents which it meets in 
the channel. The removal of the abrupt bend at Choctaw Point 
by a proper direction of the line of current would lessen the effect 
of the retarding forces, increase the velocity and sconring power, 
and give greater facility of entrance to the up-coming tide and 
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inward-bound vessels, By giving the river from the upper end 
of the city a straighter course toward the outlet at Fort Morgan, 
it would have a tendency to direct the line of current so as to 
bring the flocd and ebb tides into one and the same track, and by 
causing the junction with the different streams at a more acute 
angle, it would tend to correct the contention aniong the oppos- 
ing currents and smooth the passage of the united waters through 
a deeper channel. 

The Choctaw and Dog River bars are, at present, in equilibrium 
with the disturbing causes, and so long as the volume of water 
and other things remain the same this equilibrium will continue. 
Nature has established these bars in perfect conformity with 
laws from which she never deviates, and maintains them in strict 
consistency with the relations of cause and effect. 

The irregular contraction of the river by the wharves at the 
city causes eddies, which check the velocity of the stream and, 
by impeding the passage of the back-water, cause more water to 
be forced in Spanish River, thus diminishing the volume of water 
and the scouring power in the main channel. 

The regulation of the bed of the river, or the direction of the 
line of current, has for its objects the increase of the amount of 
its back water, the decrease of the retarding forces, and the 
concentration of its current, so that it may act with an increased 
scouring power on the bottom of the bed, removing obstructions 
and bringing the river into a state of regimen. By a well-regu- 
lated regimen is meant such a condition of the bed as secures it 
from abrasions or accymulations, gives it a normal breadth and 
depth while the transverse sections remain nearly constant, and 
the line of current is in the middle of the bed. 

The volume of water may be increased, and the retarding 
forces decreased ; but the inclination of the surface, which de- 
pends on the rise and fall of the tides, can not be altered by works 
of improvement. 

The supply of sedimentary matter is from the interior; and the 
mecha effect produced on the bottom of the bed by the 
action of the ebb tide being far greater than that of the flood, 
there is a constant tendency to force the matter outward to the 
gulf. Sedimentary matter suspended in the water will subside 
whenever it meets with a place of rest ; and, in like manner, the 
substances which are pushed onward along the bottom of the bed 
by the weight and velocity of the water above them, will come to 
rest whenever and wherever such weight and velocity are suffi- 
ciently diminished. 

The Advisory Couneil, in their report of 1860, say ; ‘“ There is 
a general increase in depth in Spanish and Mobile rivers, attended 
with the narrowing of the beds of these rivers.” 

“ At the head of the former there is an excavation of forty feet, 
which is not entitled to be called more than a hole; in the latter 
(Pinto Island Pass), opposite the city, is a similar hole of 24 feet.” 
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“From a distance of about a mile and three-quarters above the 
city, down the river as far as Choctaw bar, there has been an 
average deepening of ene and th rter feet.” 

“On the Choctaw bar the deposit has increased about two feet 
over an extent of about half a mile. The sand on Choctaw bar is 
from the deep passage in Choctaw Pass, and not, as has been 
supposed, from Garrow’s Bend, The sand of the bar is red, like 
that of the pass, and composes a crust of variable thickness; in 
one place, where it was bored, it was more than two feet thick, 
and underneath this sand is mud. The sand of Garrow’s Bend is 
white.” 

The bed of the Mobile River was not contracted by me in 
1854. Neither was it ever contracted, except by the irregularity 
of the wharves opposite the city, construeted by those who owned 
the banks to the channel of the river at high water mark, and 
claimed the right to encroach on the mid-channel or line of cur- 
rent; which irregularity had the effect of forming between them 
alternate Is and shallows, and decreasing the navigable depth 
above and below them by obstructing the free passage of the 
water. The channel, however, was somewhat regulated by me, 
so as to afford it a straighter and less uninterrupted passage for 
the body of water flowing through it. The city authorities, at 
the same time, fixed a more regular line for the front of the 
wharves, and ordained that beyond this line no works should be 
extended into the channel of the river. 

I would here remark that the channels of navigable rivers, up 
to high water mark, are public — By a recent act, the 
Crown of Great Britain claims all property within the ancient al- 
veus or channel of a tidal river. By an act of 1840, the trustees 
of the river Clyde can take land formerly the alveus of the river, 
on paying half its value, because the trustees had previously ced- 
ed to the riparian.owners the lands which had been reclaimed by 
the improper contraction of the breadth of the river. 

In 1854, 1] partially contracted. the Spanish River and Pinto 
Island Pass, near their mouths, by jettees, inorder to force more 
water into the Mobile River, and at the same time to favor by this 
operation the gradual filling up of these two outlets. In front. of 
an excessive contraction of the bed of a river by jettees the water 
forms a remou, or rise of the surface of the water, and produces 
in the section a transformation in the direction of the vein of 
water, so that the particles, which had at the surface the greatest 
velocity, are retarded, and those at the bottom acquire a very 
considerable velocity. The water issuing from this narrow pass- 
age produces counter currents, forms. eddies, excavates the bot- 
tom, and causes a consequent loss of velocity... This will..ac- 
count for the deep holes mentioned in the:report of the Advisory 
Council. 

The deepening of the bed. of the Mobile River, therefore, is not 
the effect produced by a contraction of its bed, but is entirely due 
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to the partial regulation of its bed, and the additional quantity of 
fresh water that has been thrown into the channel, by obstruct- 
ing the passage of the water through Spanish River. The de- 
crease of “'epth on Choctaw bar is due to the formation of a new 
channel in a more direct line with the outlet to the gulf, by the 
operation of the land and tidal waters. 

The Advisory Council, in their report say: “ From the wreck 
stake across Dog River bar, the depth obtained by the dredging 
executed by Capt. Leadbetter, in 1854, has been fully preserved. 
In 1852, the depth in this reach was 9.1 feet; the depth obtained 
by dredging was ten feet, and this depth is now shown on the 
map of 1860. This fact is very important in its bearing upon the 
proposed scheme of improvement. Dog River bar is composed 
of mud derived from the various streams of the Delta, with strata 
of sand at different depths.” 

Considering the limited means at the disposal of Capt. Leadbet- 
ter, and the imperfect dredge with which the excavation was per- 
formed, it is impossible to believe that the depth of ten feet could 
have been obtained aeross the bar by dredging. As to the fact 
that the effect produced by the dredge in 1854 continued to re- 
main unaltered in 1860, I can only say that my own personal 
experience in the mouth of the Mississippi, in 1838, enables me 
to state that it was impossible by soundings to find a depression, 
even where the dredging had been performed the previous day. 

The weight and velocity of the water being in equilibrium with 
the yielding material of which the Dog River bar 1s composed, it 
is natural that an excavation made even across the bar by dredg- 
ing, which was not done by Capt. Leadbetter, should again be 
filled up by the detritus brought down from above. Dredging 
does not inerease the volume of water, or alter the inclination of 
the surface at low water, or the rise and fall of the tide upon 
which the velocity d ds. No permanent improvement will 
arise from dredging: alone, for, unless the current is judiciously 
trained by artificial means, there is nothing to restrict it to the 
course dredged out for it, or to prevent it from following any 
other direction, while the material of which the bottom of the bay 
and Dog River bar are composed is of the same soft and light 
character as that of the passes of the Mississippi. 

The following is extracted from the report of the Board, con- 
sisting of W. Kk. Latimer, Captain U. 8. Navy; Wm. H. Chase, 
Major U. S, Engineers; I. G. Barnard, Captain and Brevet-Major 
Engineers, and G. T, Beauregard, Brevet-Major and Lieutenant 
Engineers, dated New Orleans, October 28, 1852, for the examina- 
tion of the mouths of the Mississippi River : 

“The bottom of these passes is extremely soft, a single man be- 
ing able to force a pole down ten or fifteen feet into the bottom 
with little exertion.” 

The report of the Board, consisting of John F. Reynolds,. Bre- 
vet Major 3d Artillery; G. T. Beauregard, Captain and Brevet 
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Major Engineers, Chairman, dated New Orleans, November 14, 
1853, for the inspection of the work performed by the Ocean and 
Star Boat Companies of New Orleans, under a contract made 
with the War: Dapastensa, November 18, 1852, for the excava- 
tion of a channel through the bar at the southwest pass of the 
Mississippi River, states : 

“Thé channel excavated or formed by the contractors is 
straight, containing not less than eighteen feet of water at ordin- 
ary low tide, with a width of over 300 feet, and they are therefore 
entitled to the remuneration therein specified. But from the na- 
turé and condition of the Mississippi River, it is more than prob- 
able that, unless annual appropriations are made to keep open the 
present channel, it will, ere long, fill up again to about its original 
depth, and the cost and labor of deepening it will then have been 
rendered almost useless.” Admitting that the effects of dredging 
are not permanent, why adopt a system that will require a per- 
petual outlay of labor and money, when another can be adopted, 
the effects of which will be permanent ?- 

A new channel may be formed in the bay of Mobile from an in- 
crease of deposit giving a new direction to the waters, and an old 
channel may be deepened from an increase of deposit on its side, 
forcing more water through it, and in a gale of wind, the bottom 
of the Dog River bar may be transformed into a level plane, be- 
cause the action of the waves is able to move the particles form- 
ing the bottom. 

The Advisory Council in their report, say: “The effect of 
winds upon the currents is shown distinctly on Dog River bar, 
and also in a greater degree on the more shoal part of Choctaw 
bar, where, also, the action of the waves is discernible.” 

“The scour in Mobile River at the seasons of these observations 
was steady, but feeble; that in Choctaw Pass removed the sands 
of the bottom regularly, and deposited them on Choctaw bar.” 

If the back-water were diminished, or its depth and velocity 
lessened by the expansion of the channel, the sand removed from 
the bottom of Choctaw Pass would undoubtedly be deposited on 
Choctaw bar, until the equilibrium between the yielding material 
of the bar and the weight and velocity of the water was restored ; 
but so soon as this took place, the detritus brought down from 
above, would be pushed onward along the bar by the weight and 
velocity of the water above it, and the depth maintained. 

The Advisory Council, instead of a system of amelioration in 
harmony with the laws by which nature is governed, recommend- 
ed dredging in the line of the present defective course of deepest 
water over Choctaw bar, a plan of operation which, by removing 
the effects only while suffering the causes to remain, would ren- 
der dredging a perpetual necessity, and the —— improve- 
ment of the Mobile River a hegulons task, always to be sought 
for, but never to be effectively secured. 

The difficulties which beset the present navigation of the river, 
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are: the diminution of the quantity of water by the diversion of 
the greater part of it through the lateral outlets, the winding 
character of the channel, the want of proper direction of the line 
of current and the sectional capacity of the mouth of the river at 
Choctaw Point, and the general want of depth of water for 
heavy ships between the outer bar and the wharves at the city. 

The requirements of commerce call for such a width of channel 
as will permit vessels to moor in the stream, and at the same time 
leave a sufficient fair-way for vessels passing up and down the 
river. In regard to depth, the free use of the river to vessels 
passing the outer bar will only be attained when they can immed- 
iately proceed to the wharves at the city on their arrival; and, 
on being loaded, return with the same draught of water from 
their berths to the gulf without detention to the inward-bound 
vessels. 

I will now proceed briefly to describe the works by means of 
which I propose to carry out the preceding views : 

The general plan of improvement I propose, is to regulate the 
disordered state of the channel of the river, and to form a chan- 
nel easily navigable for vessels which can pass the outer bar. In 
order to increase the quantity of fresh water in the main channel 
of the river, I propose to obstruct, by degrees, the discharge of 
water through the lateral outlets, so as ultimately to fill them up 
with detritus. To admit a greater quantity of tidal water into 
the bed of the river, and to prevent the contention with oppos- 
ing currents, I propose to give a truer direction to the current 
during the flood and ebb, and a proper transverse section to the 
channel. I would remove all parts of the wharves which project 
beyond the established line of the banks of the river, and extend 
such parts as fall short of that line, so as to preserve the proper 
width of the river ; cause a more uniform and less retarded cur- 
rent ; produce a more regular channel, and give a deeper water 
frontage at the wharves. While on the left side of the river, 
near Choctaw Point, training works would be required in order 
to guide the current in a straight and more uniform course, in- 
stead of the present curve across Choctaw bar. 

With the river in the improved condition contemplated in this 
report, the quantity ef fresh water in the channel would be ang- 
mented, the tidal wave accelerated, and the velocity of the back- 
water correspondingly increased. And as the bar would be re- 
moved, and the tidal receptacle alternately well filled and emptied, 
there would be a considerably increased scour due to the larger 
quantity of back-water passing down the river. 

The ultimate probable expense of carrying out these views of 
the improvement of the water navigation of the bay and harbor 
of Mobile, will not exceed $500,000 ; an amount which can not be 
looked upon as extravagant, when we take into consideration the 
great advantages that would necessarily follow the completion of 
the work: the vast increase of the commerce and wealth of Mo- 
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bile; the great enhancement in the value of property in and 
around it; the jinerease of the population, and, consequently, 
the more rapid development of the internal resources of the two 
States—Alabama and Mississippi—and the development also of 
new sources of revenue greatly in excess of the expenditure re- 
quired to call them into existence. 

Bat in order to seeure these advantages for the people of our 
State, it is necessary that a work so promising in its results 
should be promptly carried out before other interests, taking ad- 
vantage of our hesitation and delay, slip in and draw to them- 
selves the pa ye portion of these benefits, all of which, by timely 
enterprise and prompt energy, can be secured for the city of Mo- 
bile and the interior commercially dependent upon her. With 
her enlarged commerce, her increased population, the encourage- 
ment of every branch of industry, and her general advance in 
wealth and prosperity which would inevitably follow the comple- 
tion of such a work, Mobile would be fairly entitled to the proud 
name of Queen City of the Gulf. 


ART. X—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
1—COTTON AND THE COTTON TRADE. 


Some of our speculations on this subject in our last number, based — 
the threatening aspect of affairs in Europe, would seem to have been rather 
wild, now that the difficulties between Prussia and France have been quiet- 
ed by the Luxemburg treaty. We use the expression quieted in preference 
to settled as we are not thoroughly satisfied as to the entire good faith of 
the princige! parties in the quarrel. The struggle is postponed, not ended. 


Later advices from the South would also indicate a larger growing crop 
than had been commonly estimated, and appearances are so far favorable to 
a large yield. It is true that the scarcity of geesuecs threatens seriously 
to interfere with the operations of the planter for the rest of the season, and 
it is difficult to see how this question is to be met. The ering of the 
wheat crop will contribute to allay the suffering, by furnishing subsistence 
to the whites, and to stock, but much of this crop will have to be exported 
in exchange for corn and meat for the freedmen, “ hog and hominy” being 
essential to their existence. 

The factors in leading Southern. cities, and their correspondents at the 
North have advanced heavily on the growing crop; but we fear that but 
little further help can be looked for from these sources. Their means are 
exhausted, and with a majority of these houses it is already a serious ques- 
tion how they are to preserve themselves from s ion until some of 
their outlays can be reimbursed from receipts of uce. From the facili- 
ties we have here (in New York,) for observing the various financial shifts 
resorted to by our friends in business at the South, to raise money and pro- 
visions, all of which goes directly to tke planter, we have no hesitation in 
saying that these men of commerce have done their whole duty, and deserve, 
as they will no doubt receive, the highest credit and titude from their 
customers. . Credit has been strained to the uttermost—firms and individual 
resources pledged to the last farthing ; friends used unsparingly ; in fact, no 
means have been left unemployed to raise a dollar, which eurnestness, per- 
tinacity, or assiduity could suggest. 
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Our views touching the’ prospect of increased supplies from India, are cor- 
roborated in the following extract from the “ 7imes of India,” of date 
April 1st. 


“The report of Mr. W. Walton, the acting Cotton Commissioner on the 
cotton crop of the Northern division, completes the statistical account of 
the present tion of cotton cultivation throughout this presidency. This 

rtion of the report is even more encouraging than that on the Southern 

vision, where the increase in area under cotton in 1866-7 is, in exotic cot- 
ton, 17 per cent., and 7 in native. In the Northern division the increase in 
area for 1866~7 is, for exotic cotton, 984} per cent., subject to a decrease in 
native growth of 8 per cent. Then as to out-turn; the increase in the 
Southern division was, for indigenous cotton, 21} per cent., and for exotic 
274; but in the Northern portion of the presidency the increased yield this 
year in 1865-6 is, in exotic cotton, 370 per cent., subject to a decrease in the 
native variety of 12 percent. This enormous increase in the better variety is 
due nearly as much to improved yield as to increased breadth under cultivation 

“Mr. Walton tells us that the exotic cotton this year has produced 70 
pounds clean cotton per acre, a8 compared with 30 pounds in the previous 
season. These statements need some expianation, and care is required lest 
the public at home should be misled on the important question of exotic 
versus indigenous cotton cultivation. In writing on Mr. Walton’s report on 
the Southern division we remarked that it seemed to furnish a demonstra- 
tion in favor of cultivating exotic cotton in preference to any native variety, 
but we ventured to anticipate that evidence tending to qualify such conclu- 
sion would be gathered by the Commissioner when in the Northern division. 
In face of the great increase in the turn out, and the enormous improve- 
ments in the yield of ‘exotic’ cotton as returned in the report now before 
us, our surmise would appear to be a very mistaken one. And yet when the 
matter is looked at more closely, it will be seen that there is no mistake, 
unless it be in the misuse im the report of that very excellent and distinct 
term—exotic. The report says, by far the greater part of the exotic culti- 
vation was carried on in Khandeish. It will, however, be seen that the said 
‘exotic’ cotton is not foreign cotton at all, nor is it even so derived. The 
report goes on to say that ‘the Collector, Mr. Ashburner, introduced a 
superior cotton from Berar,’ and it is this transplanted variety which has 
shown such splendid results. We are not referring to this fact with any 
wish to discourage the cultivation of New Orleans and Egyptian, wherever 
the soil and climate are suitable for those exotics, 

“Those interested in the stability of our cotton trade will look forward 
with great interest to the result of the large and carefully conducted experi- 
ments in the Ahmedabad zillah, with New Orleans and Egyptian em as 
mentioned by Mr. Walton, Yet he speaks with some caution as to the 

rospects of exotic cotton in Guzerat; and probably there, as well as in 

handeish, some carefully selected and indigenous seed might even succeed 
better than the foreign varieties. In Khandeish, taking the simplest test of 
ield to breadth sown, we see that Dharwar, Egyptian, Peruvian, Sea 
sland, and even the New Orleans acclimatized, have all failed, as compared 
with the native Hingunghat and Berar seed, which has produced some 
seventy pounds of clean cotton to the acre. So successfully has been this 
introduction of the new native plant, that the yield of the old Khandeish 
variety, once so convenient for ‘mixing purposes,’ has dwindled literally 
to a handful of ‘eight pounds.’ Khandeish is the only cotton producing 
zilla in the Northern division besides Guzerat ; and Mr. Walton, with all 
before him that has been done in that ancient home of ‘Surats,’ thinks 
that the new field of Khandeish may become ‘the most important cotton 
district of this gece: 

“No doubt the very full report on the Khandeish collectorate has been 
duly perused by our readers, so that we need not dwell on the specially ine 
teresting facts recorded in it; but we are desirous to keep in view that this 
great agricultural triumph has not been accomplished by means of ‘ exotic’ 
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seed—as for want of a more correctly descriptive term it is written by Mr. 
Walton—but by ‘the improved Oomrawuttee seed that has been introduced 
into Khandeish by Mr. Ashburner,’ and the cultivation of which has been 
so assiduously promoted, not only by the collector himself, but by Mr. 
Hewett, the cotton inspector, and others who could be named. The col- 
lector of Khandeish states in his return that there are in the district, 1,407, 
088 acres capable of producing cotton, of which only 486,336 are under cot- 
ton in this abundant year; and we observe that from these figures in the 

rt the in‘erence is drawn that ‘cotton plan is not yet one-third of 
what it can reasonably be increased to’ in Khandeish. It is not clear 
whether the collector or Mr. Walton is responsible for this inference, but 
there must be some fallacy in it. When the commissioner, in his former 
pen ee the total extent of land capable of producing cotton in the 
D district, he reminded his readers that the necessary rotation of 
crops forbids more than one-third of the whole ares of such land being occu- 
pied with cotton in any one year. If that rule be applied to Khandeish, it 
would seem that the 436,336 acres now under cotton nearly approach the 
proportion that the cultivation ‘can reasonably be increased to.’ 

“It will be serviceable if we here bring together the chief statistics of 
Mr. Walton’s report on the Northern in the same way as we did for the 
Southern division. The comparison between the present year and the last 
may be stuted as follows: 


Acres under cultivation :— 
Exotic. Native. Total. 
1GGG 8. i 6c, VeTER 219,615 588,170 757,785 
po es eee eo 437,367 494,397 031,764 


—Showing an increase in 1866-7 of 98} per cent., in exotic cotton and a 


decrease of 8 per cent., in native. 
Out-turn in candies of 784 lbs. cleaned cotton :— 


Exotic. Native. Total. 

Candies. be. Candies. De. Candies. lbs. 
1665-6.......: 8,326 766 42,540 706 50,867 688 
1866-7... .. ...88,949 286 87,482 187 76,381 4738 


—Showing for 1866-7 an increase of 370 per cent., of exotic cotton and a 
decrease of 12 per cent., of native. 

“Having now safe the particulars for the two divisions, it will suffice if 
we merely give the totals for the whole presidency, as the aggre te shows 
an increase in every item. There are now under cotton in the whole presi- 
dency, 1,978,182 acres of land, of which 751,814 are planted with ‘exotic’ 
cotton—subject to the important qualification required in the case of the 
Berar-Khandeish. These s 54 per cent. more land than last 
year, (1855-6,) cultivated for superior varieties, and something less than one 
per. cent. increase for the native plant. The total out-turn of 1866-7 of 
cleaned cotton is estimated—by the cotton commissioner, aided by the opin- 
ion of the various collectors—at 148,448 candies, (of 784 lbs.,) being equal 
to nearly 300,000 bales. Of that total number of candies, 65,389 consist of 
the po or superior acclimatized varieties, the remaining 83,059 being the 
unimproved—though a large portion of it, the better class of—indigenous 
cotton. These show for 1866-7 an increase of 125 per cent., in out- 
turn of the superior varieties of the staple, and a little over 3 per cent. in- 
crease in the quantity of native cotton. We need scarcely remark that this 
estimate of three lakhs of bales of new cotton refers strictly to what is 
grown within this presidency, and takes no account of the increasing quan- 
tity that may be expected from the central provinces and Berar. The great 
value to our commercial classes of these agricultural statistics must be ap- 
parent to every one who has gone through these full and clear reports 
furnished by the cotton commissioner. There is yet some little uncertainty 
as to the actual yield of the American crop, but we know certainly that a 
large crop may be reckoned for from our own fields, and the scope for specu- 
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lative risk is so far narrowed. We must not omit to mention that Mr. 
Rogers estimates the total money value of the crop for 1866-7 in the North- 
ern division at nineteen millions , 

“One of the most interesting portions in Mr. Walton’s report is his de- 
scription of the projects that are in such efficient operation in Guzerat for 
the cleaning and packing of cotton, and we are glad to see justice done to 
these —iiglennel-< and energetically-worked undertakings. Mr. Rogers 
endeavors to say the best he ean for Khandeish in this respect ; but there is 
yet very much to be done, not in regard to cotton gins and presses, but 
agricultural plants generally, that collectorate receives from our 
Bombay capitalists the attention and outlay for which its soil and indus- 
trious population will yield an ample return. We trust these reports 
may have their influence on the public mind in this direction, and that 
when next the wealth of Bombay is seeking investment a considerable 
portion of it may be turned like a fertilizing stream into the thirsty and 
ere but richly productive fields of the Mofussil. The proposed cotton 
exhibition at Broach may easily be contrived so as to conduce to this im- 
portant end. As to cotton uction itself, we quite believe with Mr. Wal- 
ton that it has already such a position in India as will enable it to 
‘bear the full force of commercial depression’ and the lower prices that 
must come. And yet there is as much occasion as ever for the following 
reminder given by the commissioner. ‘It cannot be too strongly borne 
in mind by all who take an interest in this important branch of trade that 
many years and a vast amount of money were expended before the Southern 
States of America became—as they were anterior to the war—the principal 
cotton producing country of the world, and there is no doubt but that well 
directed means and energy will prove as successful, in the long run, in this 
as they have done in that country.’” 


THE Charleston Daily News collates some interesting items from late 
foreign journals, on the “ Policy of the British Manufacturers,” and says: 

“ We present to our readers in the following article, some extracts from 
prominent British papers and reports in reference to the present condition 
of the Manchester market, the prospective receipts and consumption for the 

resent year, and the policy recommended to the English manufacturers. 
e some of the statistics may be overdrawn, and the future consumption 
under-estimated, it will be well for the growers of cotton here to look the 
fact squarely in he face, that there is a decided prospect that, should the 
American crop now in the ground turn out a full one, lower figures than at 
resent —— may have to be submitted to. The great battle that will 
ve to be fought between the raiser of the staple in this country and the 
producers of it in other parts of the world, is now being fairly inaugurated, 
and our Southern planters may make up their minds for a struggle with the 
Hindoo, the Egyptian, the Brazilian, and all other outsiders, that the high 
prices prevailing during the war have brought out as competitors. While 
we expect low prices, we have no fear but that the intelligence and energy 
of the people of these States, united to the advantages which Providence 
has bestowed on the country for the production of cotton, will give them 
the victory over all others.” 


STATE OF TRADE AT MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER, May 7.—Since Friday We have had a quiet market, with 
only a moderate business, but without any of the depression which, till re- 
cently, characterised the tone of this market. There has been very little 
alteration in quotations, which, as a rule, have been remarkably steady ; 
still where any change has taken place, it has generally been in favor of 
buyers. The large purchases of the last three weeks have much improved 
the position of producers, in so far that they have cleared out stocks to a 
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great extent, and have placed many spinners and manufacturers under 
orders for some time tocome. The political aspect of affairs, both on the 
continent and at home, has become brighter, and the great improvement in 
the weather has also tended materially to foster the more cheerful feeling, 
and to increase the belief in the elasticity of trade generally. Prices have 
now reached a point which, a few months ago, was considered quite safe by 
the majority of buyers of cotton, goods and yarns; hence confidence has 
been in a great measure restored. Buying now principally hangs on its 
legitimate causes, such as price and the prospects of the markets for which 
the purchases are intended, and is not now so seriously hampered by distrust 
in commercial affairs, and by considerations of financial difficulties ; conse- 
quently the greater probability of a gradual return to a more healthy state 
of e than this rict has enjoyed fora very long period. Whether 
prices have or have not yet cited a safe point is still a debatable question, 


but that they are now much safer than were, is a fact which will 
doubtless tend to the improvement of this et. By ners and manu- 
facturers adhe to their cautious policy of only beying from hand to 
mouth, they will do much to ensure ves from a recurrence of those 


violent fluctuations which have proved so disastrous to the trade generally. 


POLICY OF CONSUMERS, 


A telegram from Bombay to the 29th instant, re that market without 
change for imports. Dhollerah 8d., cost and freight, Exchange, document 
bills, 2s. Ojd. 

With reference to the recent upward movement in cotton, Messrs. John 
Munn & Co., in their circular, dated 8d May, say : 

It is difficult to find a reason for this sudden and extraordinary movement, 
but it is clear that the foundation was of too sandy a nature to sustain the 
weight of more than a couple of days’ increased transactions. In this ex- 
citement spinners took a part, which is a pity, for it was against themselves 
and against the wholesome policy of taking no cotton from Liverpool until 
they need it. Liv l is the p where the stock should be held and not 
by spinners, when article is at an artificial value, Let consumers fetch 
it thence only when they require it. The larger it grows, the more available 
will it become. They should buy not a pound until that pound is wanted. 
Take a lesson from buyers in our own market in difficult times. They leave 
producers to hold their stocks of cloth until they are required, and with 
what success, we have all had ful experience. So do with cotton. Li- 
verpool is its natural place abode. There let it remain. It is time 
enough to fetch it away when it is actually needed for use. 


THE COTTON SUPPLY TO THE END OF AUGUST—POLICY OF CONSUMERS. 
To the Editor of the Examiner and Times : 

Srr: Iam personally interested in the well-being of the cotton trade in 
Lancashire, and would earnestly call the attention of spinners and manu- 
facturers to the present state of affairs. Cotton spinning and the manufac- 
ture of cloth have, excepting to a few producers of fancy articles, been almost 
ruinous trades for the past six months—and why? Simply because the 
world could not take off the production at the high values ruling, and mer- 
chants would not trade with an absolute certainty of loss. Must manu- 
facturers still work to a loss? I say most decidedly not, if they only pursue 
a moderately prudent course. Yarns and cloth are both readily salable in 
Manchester just now, because they appear to have touched a level of value 
which merchants think is tolerably kate ; and if buyers of cotton would only 
operate from hand to mouth, not be influenced by sanguine brokers, inun- 
dations, boll worms, or rather terrifying rumors, they would have the game 
in their own hands. Looking forward to the end of August, seventeen 
weeks—surely far enough ahead—therc is actually more cotton in view than 
our previous experience will warrant us in thinking can be required, exclusive 

‘of what is in Liverpool, especially if the consumption and export of the past 
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eighteen weeks be taken as a criterion. It has been said that figures can be 
made to prove anything, but facts are stubborn things, and here are a few: 
There are fully 600,000 bales afloat from India, and at least 160,000 bales 
from America, every bale of which we may expect to receive by the end of 
August. 

We shall, also, most undoubtedly, receive from America 200,000 bales in 
addition to what is already atioat, for stocks are large at the ports (457.000), 
and must flow toward Liverpool, as consumption in the United States is on 
a most limited scale just new, arid the weekly receipts will, in all probability, 
suffice for its requirements. We may expect in the seventeen weeks at 
least 20,000 bales from Turkey and the West Indies, 100,000 from Brazil, 
and 50,000 from Egypt, which you will find “ foot up,” as our Yankee friends 
would say, to a “ pretty smart volume.” To recapitulate— 


Bales. 
Dons Bete THANG ano 68.6 6 03d bis 0s eo RUADR ER Fobiens 00 600,000 
Afloat from America. See 
Will be shipped from Ame: srica in n 14 weeks........- ...» 200,000 
Will be received from Egypt in 17 weeks:............. 50,000 
Will be received from Brazil in 17 weeks.............. 100,000 
Will be received from West Indies and Turkey......... 20,000 
Geel ia Fa aaa 608 050, 6 i k Beb@cliisaconebintens 1,130,000 
Deduct 17 weeks, of 52,000 bales each, the off-take from 
Liverpool so far this year... .......60..cceceeeserees 884,000 
Excess of imports over off-take. ................. 246,000 


Of course, it will be said, and with justice, that peace on the continent, 
and good demand in Manchester, both of which appear to be pretty certain, 
will increase the consumption ; ‘but I maintain that the figures, which are 
not exaggerated, but rather the contrary, have ample room for an enormous 
expansion, without danger of trenching on the stock in Liverpool. I must 
apologise for occupying so much of your valuable space, and will conclude 
by adding that the stock in Liverpool last Friday, compared with other years 
at same date, was the largest ever known, save in 1860 and 1861, when 
American cotton was 4d. to 5d. per ]b. lower than it is now, and fair Dholle- 
rah at one-half the price ; with many makes of cloth—at one period—nearly 
as high as they are now. I would, therefore, again urge upon consumers 
the absolute transparent, unhesitating desirableness of not buying one 
single bale more than they require for immediate use, and then cotton will, 
of its own sheer weight, go down to a price which put money,into the 
purses of an impoverished and wofully-stricken industry. 


I am, sir, yours, CAUTION, 


P. 8. The letters to hand this morning from Bombay give the exports 
for a fortnight at 113,749 bales, and about 90,000 bales as likely to be dis- 
patched in the ensuing fortnight. 

The receipts at all the ports of the crops of ’66-67 are steadily diminish- 
ing but will aggregate over 1,800,000 bales before ist. September. 


2.—THE COTTON TAX. 


We present the following article from the Alabama Republic without 
comment. It is from an officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 


Demoroits, Ala., March 13, ’67.—The erroneous idea that there are im- 
mense profits in raising cotton, has undoubtedly induced Congress to impose 
the tax of 3 cents a pound, while the actual truth i is, it is not more profitable 
than the cultivation of any other agricultaral product. What made it 
profitable in former times was the coutinually increasing number and value 
of the slaves who cultivated the crop, rather than the proceeds of the crop 
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itself; for it is well known that a man not owning slaves never could make 
a decent living by his own labor in the cotton field, and even at present 
prices its cultivation is not more profitable than that of many other i- 
cultural products which are not taxed. To illustrate: One man with a 
mule, in a good cotton season, at a high average, in the old cotton States, 
can make 2,000 pounds of lint cotton and about enoagh corn to feed his 
mule. This takes his entire time for twelve months in the year. This 
cotton at the present price will sell for $500, on which the government tax 
of 3 cents per pound amounts to $60. Now, one man with a team in IIli- 
nois, by working six months in the year, can make 2,000 bushels of corn, 
worth at least $800. A tax on this $800 worth of corn raised by one man 
in Illinois, in proportion to that imposed on the $500 worth of cotton raised 
by one man in Alabama, would be $96, or nearly 5 cents per bushel. But 
as it takes only half the labor to make the corn that is required to make 
the cotton, the tax on it should be doubled, or 10 cents per bushel, in order 
to equalize the business. 

One man in Berkshire county can provide for and milk twenty cows, from 
which he can make 8,000 pounds of cheese, which will] net $1,400. Nowa 
tax on this $1,400 worth of cheese, which one man in Berkshire can make, 
in proportion to the $60 tax on $500 worth of cotton which one man in 
Alabama can make, would be $168, or two cents per pound. How would 
our Berkshire farmers relish this? One man in any Northern State can 
take care of and provide for enough sheep to produce 2,000 pound of wool, 
which is just the number of pounds of cotton which one man in Alabama 
can produce. But wool usually sells at double the price of cotton at its 
home market ; hence a tax on wool parallel with that on cotton should be 
six cents per pound. Yet Congress, instead of taxing wool until it stands 
on an equal footing with cotton, or removing the tax from cotton until it 
stands on an equal footing with wool, keeps a tax on cotton which does not 
increase the market value anywhere, and puts a high protective duty on all 
imported wool, which largely increases the home value of the native arti- 
cle. It is well enough to protect American wool, but why thus oppress 
American cotton? “Ys it magnanimous? Is it just? Is it encouraging 
Southern emigration? Is it not rather poor statesmanship, and blind sec- 
tional legislation ? 

This, however, is not the worst feature of it. This little tax of three 
cents per pound on cotton produces actual destitution and suffering among 
the freedmen. I have assisted in the settlement of accounts with freedmen, 
on perhaps fifty plantations in Alabama during the past winter, and know 
perhaps well their condition. The following statement of the situation on 
one plantation will illustrate that on hundreds of others. In the latter part 
of December I visited one plantation, lying about ten miles up the Tom- 
bigbee river, for the purpose of settling with the freedmen. There was made 
on the place less than one thousand pounds of cotton to the hand, and no 
corn. It was an average cotton crop for last year in this section of the 
country. The freedmen were to receive as wages their rations of corn meal 
and pork, and one-fourth of the crop, which are the usual terms given this 
year. They were sick some and had bought some clothing, a little sugar, 
flour, ete., their employer, promising their crop in payment. At the 
settlement it was found that some had overdrawn their accounts, some came 
out about even, some had five dollars due them, and one or two had as 
high as thirty dollars coming to them for their year’s labor. All were 
ragged, their children were naked; all were now without food and many 

Yet the government tax on the cotton belonging to the 


without money. 
freedmen on this plantation was nearly $600, enough to have comfortably 
clothed most of them. Sad, naked and hungry, they left this plantation to 


look for other homes, little dreaming that the government, who had set 
them free, was now actually taking the food from their mouths and the 
clothes from their backs, under the mistaken notion that it was only making 


rebels pay a part of the nation’s debt. 
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Such is the actual situation upon hundreds of plantations in Alabama. 
Yet bureau officers are required to urge the freedmen to educate their chil- 
dren, to save their money in order to buy stock and tools with which to 
farm on their own account. Congress has now given freedmen the ballot, 
while it takes away much of their bread and bacon. Had the freedmer 
themselves been given their choice between the two, I fancy they would 
have chosen the latter. They cannot eat ballots, nor wear ballots, and I 
judge that about the first use they make of them will be toward removing 
this cotton tax, which now bears so heavily upon their industry. 

PIERCE BURTON. 


3.—COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

THe thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Trade has just been 
issued, We copy from the Age, the following condensation of its leading 
features : 

“It appears from the report that the total exports for the year 1866 were 
valued at $15,913,901, while the imports during the same period amounted 
to $13,505,605. This shows an increase of about 50 per cent. in both items, 
when compared with the valuations of the previous year. In the following 
table the foreign exports and imports for each year during the past decade 
are given, together with the amounts at different periods in previous times: 





Year. Exports. Imports. Year. Exports. Imports. 

3, om $ 8,456,003 ........ 1859..... 5,298,095 15,603,769 

1800..... ee FU ee ree 1860..... 7,839,286 14,531,352 

eee fk ee eee ee 10,277,938 8,098,161 

1821...... 7,392,217 $8,158,922 1862..... 11,518,970 8,327,976 

1830..... 4,201,793 8,772,125 1863..... 10,628,968 6,269,530 

1840..... 6,820,145 8,464,382 1864..... 13,664,862 9,135,685 

1850.... 4,501,600 12,066,154 1865..... 12,584,152 8,945,429 

1857..... 7,135,156 17,850,685  1866..... 15,913,901 13,505,605 
1858..... 5,987,251 12,890,369 

In the following table will be found some of the details of the imports 

of the last year: 

Character Free Dutiable 

Quarter. Gold of Vessel. Imports. Imports. 

American...... $32,798 $1,808,572 

RE Sp Foreign........ 124,218 1,370,082 

American. ...... 42,291 8,118,681 

ee eee $1,271...... Foreign ........ 86,300 2,360,640 

American.......+ 80,444 1,715,621 

, SS RRS epee 65,157......Foreign........ 60,655 1,606,976 

American...... 36,434 767,802 

I ia sss 6 aida cde 43,987...... Foreign. ...... ..46,749 1,262,241 

Totes... .. cet $99,515 $509,884 $13,505,605 

509,884 

99,515 

Grand total......... bs 0ne de CGRURS sobs once eeensObeiacccece” $14,115,004 


In the following table is shown the number of tons of coal mined in the 
different States and Territories during the past two years: 


1866. 1865. 1866. 1865. 
Gal... .aken's 43,372 32,877 Michigan ... 20,644 17,097 
Illinois....... 1,588,666 1,160,622 Missouri..... 121,070 87,072 
Indiana...... 178,074 | 3 eee OU eee 
Lowa isis deine « 110,342 62,508 Ohio........ 1,608,730 1,440,159 
RG ee, oh aes 140,720 91,118 Rhodel..... 10,750 8,060 


y 
Maryland.... 940,248 567,983 Tenn........ 9,600 18,663 
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1866. 1865. 1866. 1865 

wo. oie 48,120 a SPP ee 414 
WF e: oes. . §28,478 279,343 

Kansas. ..... 290 911 Total...... 5,522,594 8,962,913 

Arkan’s..... 62 Aee see 16,348,102 13,444,704 
gon.... 2,320 2,048 

Lg ee ye ee 19,214 Total...... 21,865,696 17,417,617 
Ce ee OO aka 434 


The shipments of petroleum during the year were as follows, in barrels : 








oy , Crude. Total. 
MEBEED Bosna gveisecaca 528 16,951 237,474 
meen, Soh i eee 800 58,118 
Barcelona... >. 2... 656 .c0. 8,237 pees 8,237 
eee 6,731 pias 6,781 
Cork, for orders.......... 80,342 iste 230,342 
Copenhagen.............. 1,581 Sew * 1,581 
BR me ey see 11,149 11,149 
DU Sine wap cosy 1,468 a ais 1,468 
Gibraltar, for orders... ... 28,327 ‘cua 28,827 
Genoa... .... Pied. cS TEV 18,537 1,110 19,647 
NN vicinls abt awhel 604% 17,359 47,260 64,619 
ss need dd sseced 88,627 600 39,227 
Inverkeething............  ..+.. 8,900 8,900 
FAVOR POGes occ cceecceess 10,750 eeu 10,750 
BEE ted docs ghk%r0 6+ 0% 87,792 2,896 40,688 
PEOPLES SF ETE 8,615 sat’ 8,615 
Konigsburg ............-. 4,134 aie 4,134 
Marseilles............... 37,314 40,257 77,571 
IR: Act aedinte es eyo os op 1,046 oe 1,046 
NG Cheeni us oo 006i 1, aisha 1,025 
NS ins o's poctames 30,751 80,751 
CEN a 5 co c's'c cd acued 8,1 8,156 
SS ree eee 1,971 1.971 
ey! SA 9,295 9,295 
WU See a teks 60 So « 2,720 2,720 

Total shipments, 1866... .. 568,119 124,423 692,542 

Total shipments, 1066... 2... cscs ccc cece cc veneee 304,136 

Total shipments, 1864 ........... ss sveesesccces 190,050 


During the same period the following amounts were shipped from the 
different ports of the United States. 





Refined. Crude. Naptha. Total. 
Philadelphia ....... 568,119 124,423 ates 692,542 
New York......... 588,786 118,488 6,826 715,100 
Baltimore... ..... 87,867 200 7,898 45,9638 
SE Pee ey En we od 1,445 8,435 
| ae 1,201;771 244,111 16,167 1,462,040 
The manufacture of iron during the first six months of the year shows 
the following results : 
Tons. Value. 

Philadelphia.......... Bee At 41,769 $6,216,540 

Pennsylvania.............+ «+. 298,702 33,316,004 

Cee NE. 5 kek ces tetee dors 878,506 84,869,606 


Total United States........... 677,208 117,885,610 
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The iron manufactures of the last six months of the year, railroad iron 
excepted were as follows: 


Tons. Value. 
Penmeyivania. ......icéieetsees 159,353 $24,961,830 
Oier BURGOS. 2... oe. seam snces 814,711 59,411,580 
5 RY ee eo 474,064 $84,373,360 


The manufactures of all kinds of the City of Philadelphia during the 
year 1866 were valued at $127,661,890. During the previous year they 
amounted to $137,840,660. The report says “a comparison of quantities 
would show a large increase; the diminished amount of values is wholly 
owing to shrinkage of prices under the influence of the restored relations of 
peace, and the exemption of certain articles subject to tax in 1865.” 

The total amount of taxes paid in Philadelphia, under the internal rev- 


enue laws, were as follows: 
Man’frs. & Prod’ ns. Slaugh'td An’mis. 


Wuek District... <cassewcsies $3,458,916,32 22,20 
Second District............: 2,211,391,98 8,553,538 
Thisd District,::; © .cceccacs 1,371,230,83 11,784,05 
Fourth District.............. 1,558,968,28 16,192,05 
With District... vseccecce 429,702.15 + 3,085,183 
OM i565 k catinkn ee $9,030,209,56 $34,836,40 
The receipts of breadstuffs during the past two years presented the fol 
lowing comparison : 
1866. 1865. 
Wiper, Darrela....o5. os os eeetae se 574,512 715,398 
Rye flour, barrels. ..... ...... 10,400 9,100 
Corn meal, barrels............. 22,370 18,390 
Wheat, bushels. ............... 1,219,670 1,802,040 
Som, bathe... ddan ies 1,608,394 1,506,305 
nba; We... cs COS as 1,570,218 1,527,470 
Rye, bushels. ..........-..085 279,673 220,600 


At the close of the past two years the following amounts of breadstuffs 
were in the hands of commission houses, forwarders, and millers : 


1866. 1865. 
ee EI cn sc bac o'éy a pees 91,500 116,850 
Wheat, bushels........... ..... 158,500 105,706 
Corn-meal, barrels................ 2,538 1,086 
Rye flour, barrels............... 1,775 1,791 


The amount of domestic produce exported from Philadelphia during the 
last two years shows the following comparison : 


1865. 1866. 
NE i te ec aie a4 oak Sie 134,917 78,735 
Corn meal, Dbla. ........scese. 22,933 27,735 
Rye flour, bbls, ..........s000¢ 884 1,380 
Ship bread, bbls.............. 9,702 Ibs. 1,766,173 
LO” By A lta arora 9,945 26,034 
Ree, DGcs. «0 <6 cations os .«+. 187,359 752,888 
Cloverseed, bus...........s00- 8,874 6,991 
eee, DOM. « caacdach aacdias aco 1,469 lbs. 407,388 
ee, WIOE.. 8 <n sedis bs ahs sac dean 8,156 Ibs. 904,823 
TOU... cad sided << hdne 127,665 809,965 
SED. . cciethh call Pda cine as.ie 800,565 2,075,570 
NG Soper paige pepe 276,386 544,850 


SITs. >: <schn 650 bende WOR 68,250 55,284 
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1865. 1866. 
teen The... ith béi eae 149,484 119,629 
CR EDS, oc cies cde eck: coe te 5,434 19,105 
UCI. oc voles code bry cute 2,016,900 2,944,348 
Re a 17,486 41,871 
OE ce ON 636 699 


The following were the receipts of cotton, by water, at this port, for the 
years 1865 and 1866: 





1865. 1866. 
Bales. Bales. 
ney os TS <t 1,406 402 
Re eer 886 300 
CIN C65 Nib) o'b ns i eeee Pein dde's 2,528 2,788 
PMID S620. SU eke 6. Pld ek RR 8,532 8,465 
OT CN ns as gone ceas ébar 0 ene 3,596 7,097 
BIOL DS vino oc Wb CURE Oo be os opbv Be casene 196 360 
ee a EE Se rer ras 822 1,107 
MN vino. os angen at ereninbasbikashoese tes 11,966 20,517 
The receipts of the same staple by land, during 1866, were as follows: 
y Pennsylvania Railroad................ 29,299,752 pounds. 
y Baltimore Railroad................0+-. 78,244 pounds. 
DD. BG A AE Biss 29,372,996 pounds. 


The total of 29,372,996 pounds was equal to 78,433 bales which, when 
added to the 20,517 bales received by water, makes the total receipts for 
the year 93,950 bales. 


4.—PRODUCTION AND USE OF GOLD. 


Tue Baltimore Sun, furnishes some interesting speculations on this sub- 
ject. It says: 

“Some recent writers of eminence claim that gold is depreciating in its 
intrinsic value in consequence of the vast supplies which have been poured 
into the world’s markets from this country since the California discoveries, 
and from the exhaustless mines of Australia since 1849. For the century 
from 1750 to 1850, the annual product of Gold and silver from all the mines 
of the world is put down at but $33,000,000. Now the annual product is 
reported to be more than $200,000,000. According to the recent report of 
Mr. J. Ross Brown, United States Treasury Agent, commissioned last year 
to examine the mineral reséurces of the States and Territories west of the 
Rocky Mountains, more than one-half of this total, say $106,000,000, is pro- 
duced from the Pacific slope of our country, which is a sum more than | 
times as great as the total product of the world thirty years ago. He gives 
the product of gold and silver in this region for 1866 as follows: California, 
$25,000,000 ; Montana, $18,000,000 ; Idaho, $17,000,000 ; Colorado, $17,000,- 
000; Nevada, 16,000,000; Oregon, $8,000,000; other sources, $5,000,000— 
total, $106,000,000. Mr. Garnett, formerly employed in the government 
mint at San Francisco, says that the mints of the State of California and tho 
adjacent territories have, for the past seventeen years, produced an average 
of $60,000,000 per annum, or an aggregate of $1,000,000,000 of bullion ; 
and yet so unremunerative are mining operations, as a whole, that it 
would be difficult today to find in that State one man for each $100,- 
000,000, who has grown rich by working the mines. This, however, he 
attributes to taxation and mining restrictions, which are receiving at- 
tention at the hands of the Government. But while the annual product 
of precious metals is so great, the exportation also of gold and silver from 
the United States is very large in exchange for the luxuries of Europe and 
Asia. That a country, however, which produces an article superabundantly 
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should export it freely is natural, and is generally a healthy and desirable 
result. Yet in the matter of gold, we may, by our indulgencies, send it 
abroad, under present circumstances, to an excessive degree. We are look- 
ing forward, and hoping again to bring our financial condition to the specie 
basis, and the indulgence of extravagance is not ihe way to do it. In most 
mining countries it is necessary to export the mineral production in order 
to purchase the necessaries of life, but this is not the case here. California 
is becoming as famous for its wholesale exportation of flour, grain and wine 
as for its unprecedented production and export of gold, She not only sends 
great quantities to the Atlantic ports of this country, but to Europe and to 
China and Japan direct. In the rocky mountain region, also irrigation is 
securing abundant crops, and Colorado is not only supplying itself, but is 
helping Montana, which in time will subsist itself. It is therefore evident, 
that actual want does not influence this tide of gold from our own coffers, 
where, with our present redundant paper currency, it 1s so much needed to 
keep life in the commercial and business pursuits of the nation. It would 
seem that we are quite as ready to create artificial tastes and crave the lux- 
uries of the old world as they are to gratify them and supply us. But Mr. 
Garnett, in his letter recently transmitted to Congress, suggests the mint 
regulations as a greater cause for the outflow of precious metals, which is 
much more easily corrected than curbing the luxurious tastes of the people. 
He contends that the ‘charges upon the recoinage of foreign currency, and 
exorbitant refining and revenue charges upon foreign and domestic bullion 
deter the one from seeking our markets, and compel our own to seek the 
cheaper markets of other nations, or, rather, where the smaller charges 
make its commercial value greater than its minting value at home.’ In 
aiming to render the mint ne its branches self-sustaining, we have subject- 
ed the owners of bullion to exactions unknown in other countries. The 
subject is worthy of careful investigation.” 


ART. X1.—JOURNAL OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 
1.—PROGRESS IN SOUTHERN MANUFACTURES. 


From all parts of the South we have the cheering intelligence that her 
people are, at last, wide awake to the necessity of diversifying labor, and 
that a considerable degree of attention has been aroused to the advantages 
of home manufactures. Our exchan teem with evidences of this newly- 
awakened interest, and our correspondents, in every section where facilities 
exist for the erection of mills (and such facilities abound all over the South), 
appeal to us for information and for data. 

e have devoted no little labor to the collection of material and particu- 
lars relative to the manuiacture of cotton goods, and refer to several Jeading 
papers in late numbers of the REv1ew for full and valuable details. Several 
old and successful companies have furnished us, from time to time, with 
interesting statistics of their operations, and we invite additional contribu- 
tions from these and other sources. Some of the most valuable water- 
powers in the world are going to waste in the South ; and nothing surprises 
the traveller from a distance so much as our want of enterprise in neglect- 
ing to improve the wealth thus thrust upon us by a kind and indulgent 
Providence. 

A friend from South Carolina, owning a valuable water-power in the best 
cotton-growing section of that State, within ready access to the Augusta 
and Charleston markets, recently visited Boston, with a map of his property, 
with a view, if possible, of organizing a company. This he failed to accom- 
or on account of the uncertain condition of political matters ; but several 

eading capitalists manifested a deep interest in the property, and one of 
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them, of great experience in the selection and adaptation of water-powers, 
estimated the value of the fee simple at $250,000. 

We have received from the officers of some of the Georgia cotton fac- 
tories a few interesting facts in the history of these enterprises, which we 
gladly spread before our readers. And first in order is 


THE COLUMBUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


This is one of the oldest cotton manufacturing companies in the South, 
and was organized over thirty years ago. Commenced on a very small 
scale, it gained steadily in business and prosperity until destroyed, by order 
of General Wilson, of the Federal cavalry, in 1865. It was speedily re- 
built, however, and the property of the Company, three miles above Col- 
umbus, is rapidly assuming its wonted appearance. The present improve- 
ments include a cotton factory, with 2,500 spindles and necessary cards and 
looms, with capacity for double that number, and the picker-house has 
machinery already for the larger estimate. The motive power now in use 
is a Leffel’s double-turbine wheel of one hundred and thirty horse-power. 

This fine property embraces lands for one mile on both banks of the 
Chattahooche river, with water-power already controlled to run over one 
hundred thousand spindles, and power which can be made available, at a 
trifling expenditure, to run over a million. Rock, clay and sand are on the 
spot for building purposes, and the fuel at hand will last for many years. 

The vicinity of this property to Columbus, where three railroads con- 
verge and steam navigation closes, gives great advantages for distributing 
goods manufactured ; and with cotton at the doors, and cheap labor seeking 
employment, there can be no more favorable point for the establishment of 
factories in the Southern country. Leases of water-privileges will be made 
on accommodating terms, it being the desire of the Company to attract 
manufacturing capital and to develop Southern resources. 

This Company , Since the war, used its labor only in the production 
of yarns, but will resume the manufacture of cotton goods next winter. 
The capital stock, at present, is but $250,000, with power under the charter 
(which is perpetual) of increasing to $1,000,000, and other liberal grants. 


THE EAGLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


was organized in Columbus, Ga., in 1850, and commenced January 1st, 1852, 
with a capital of $138,500, working 5,000 spindles and 140 looms in cotton 
and wool. In 1857, after paying its stockholders twenty-five per cent, per 
annum in dividends, the capital stock-was increased out of the earnings to 
$277,000, still leaving a large surplus fund on hand. In 1860, having in- 
creased the machinery, it consumed 2,592 bales cotton and 502 bales wool, 
of average weight 500 lbs. each, and produced : 


690 bales Osnaburgs . . . ..455,400 yds. | 658 pieces cassimeres.. . . 

331 “ sheeting .......331,000 “ | 533 bales kerseys 

306“ 396,000 “ |246 “ linseys 

967 striped cot. g’ds.773,600 “ 34 “ cottonades..... 23 
o4 


On ist April, 1860, the Eagle Company purchased the Howard mill for 
$75,000, paid for it out of her reserve fund, and in 1861 increased the capital 
(all out of its earnings) to $415,500, besides holding a large reserve fund. 
When both mills were at work, there were employed nearly 600 hands. 
The above mills and all their contents, with about 800 bales cotton, were 
burned in April, 1865, by orders of General Wilson. 

The new Company organized in 1866 under the style of the “ Eagle & 
Pheenix Manufacturing Co.,” with a capital of $450,000, three-fourths paid 
in, and remaining fourth called for on November 1, 1867, about which time 
it is expected they will begin operations. 
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The factory building is now nearly completed—is 200 feet long by 56 feet 
wide, five stories high, with room and power to drive about 10,000 spindles 
and 300 looms, and will employ about 500 operatives. Its picking-house 
isa separate building. There are, also, extensive buildings for wood-work 
shop, repair-shop, dye-rooms, ete. The machinery is on the spot ready to be 
put up, and is all of first-class, a large portion from England, and with all 
the late improvements. 

The new Company will make woolen goods of all grades, from kerseys to 
cassimeres, and colored goods, stripes, plaids, checks, ticks, cottonades, etc., 
etc., all styles suited to the wants of the country, expecting now, as for- 
merly, to have a home demand for all of its productions. 

The mill is on the Chattahoochee river, in the city of Columbus, Ga., and 
is, of course, driven by water-power. The falls of the river are, at this point, 
capable of affording sufficient power to a great number of mills. Possessing 
the advantages of a good climate for manufacturing, never cold enough to 
freeze the river, and perfectly healthy ; surrounded by cotton plantations, 
affording the raw material at the lowest possible cost; with ample rail- 
road facilities, and a river navigable by steamboats ten months of the year, 
furnishing ample outlets for 8, not only at home, but via rail to Savan- 
nah and river to the Gulf of Mexico and thence to the markets of the world ; 
with an exhaustless water-power, cheap living and cheap labor, what can 
prevent Columbus from here iy the Lowell of the South as soon as a 
revival of prosperity will supply the requisite capital ? 

The New Orleans Picayune having seen the reports of these two Georgia 
factories, makes the followin comments thereon: “ We condense these 
facts from recent reports to show how immense and how profitable is now 
the field open in the Southern country for manufactories of this description. 
We might go on to give other examples by describing similar factories in 
other localities of Georgia and the neighboring States ; but these are suffi- 
cient. They show, by the best evidence of all, an experience of thirty years, 
factories could be made to realize a profit of 25 per cent. annually before the 
war, when as yet almost protective duties had not been levied on foreign 
manufactures, and the prices of similar goods were immensely lower. See- 
ing this, these companies have hastened to erect new buildings and put 
in new machinery, and they will undoubtedly hereafter reap larger profits 
than ever before. 

“And what has been done on the Chattahoochee can be done all through 
the South. There is no country in the world more bounteously supplied 
with suitable water-power, and none whose climate is any way more favor- 
able. Instead of a dozen cotton and woolen factories in the State of Georgia, 
there might easily be found sites for five hundred, enough to work up all 
the cotton and wool raised in that State, at least into yarns, and to supply 
all the people with suitable clothing. The same may be said of the Cae 
linas, of Alabama, Mississippi and iaceneen Through all those States 
run living streams of purest water admirably adapted to all the purposes of 
manufacturing. There is no climate more healthy. The raw staple is 
ready at hand. There is a vast market open at home, and what is not 
wanted for consumption here can be exported, at immense profit, to the 
North and to foreign countries. 

“Tt seems to have been easy, even since the war, to form companies, with 
a certain amount of money, to engage in the export of the raw cotton to 
Europe. It would be equally as easy to form associations for manufactur- 
ing this cotton into fabrics, desirable either for consumption here or for ex- 
port, and thus add vastly to their profits, at the same time they made them- 
selves independent, and established their business upon a solid and enduring 
foundation. Up to the present time, on account of the imperfection of 
machinery and the want of skilled labor, only certain descriptions of goods 
have been manufactured. There is no reason in the world why we could 
not have as good machinery as they have in England, and labor as skilled, 
for thousands of starving operatives there would eagerly jump at the chance 








hot 
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to emigrate hither, and companies, like those on the Chattahoochee, thus 
supplied, would be capable of turning out the finest fabrics known in Lan- 
cashire, and supply a leege portion of the markets of the world. 

“We earnestly invoke those of our people who are seeking investments 
in profitable business to enter upon this, the most inviting of all. The raw 
staple at hand, ready markets, abundant water-power, a healthful climate, 
local independence, business that can never be undermined nor made subject 
to fluctuations, every consideration that can bear upon the human mind, 
honor, interest and love of country, all eagerly invite them. To the people 
of Europe, also, and to those of the North, t and West, who desire to 
change their homes and better their condition, never offered so desirable an 
opportunity. Here there would be no laboring in heated and unhealthy 
rooms an unnatural number of hours per day for a mere support. but genial 
employment, as it were,in the open air, at wages that would enable the 
common operative, in a few years, to possess, in fee simple, his own home, 
as proud and independent as that of the landlord of England, and in our 
fruitful Southern clime, far more beautiful.” 

There are several successful cotton factories in South Carolina, and others 
are now being erected. We hear that Colonel Childs, of Columbia, 8. C., 
and others, are rebuilding the old Saluda mills, and hope to hear from him 
when ready for work. In Greenville district there are several manufactur- 
ing establishments. The Greenville Hint ise, in speaking of some of 
these, says: “In the factory of Messrs. Grady & Hawthorne there are one 
thousand and fifty spindies in running order, twenty-six looms, about twenty 
of which are regularly at work, making an ave at times of one thousand 
yards of Osnaburgs daily. The spindles furnish the yarn for this cloth, 
and a daily surplus besides of fifty or sixty bunches. The woolen factory 
has a carding-machine and spinners, and turns out a very excellent article 
of cloth. It is the intention of Messrs. Grady & Hawthorne to manufacture 
a fine article of jeans for the fall market. Connected with the establishment 
is a fine corn and flour mill, and saw-mill and machine-shop. 

“ Wé learned from Mr. Grady, and that veteran pioneer of cotton factories 
in this State, and skillful machinist, Mr. John Bates (who was in company), 
that in the four cotton factories now running in Greenville, there are em- 
ployed about three thousand seven hundred spindles. Batesville is some- 
what the largest cotton factory of the district. We only wish the mannu- 
facturing business was increased one hundred-fold in Greenville, as it ought 
to be, and might profitably be increased. But the time for the extension 
will arrive when.things are more settled. There is no better country and 
poe = woolen and cotton factories in the world, perhaps, than in Green- 

e, 8. C.” 

We hope very soon to have it in our power to give some statistics of the 
Graniteville, 8. C., mills, and of the Augusta, Ga., cotton factory, two of the 
most extensive establishments in the South. 


2—A NEW PROCESS OF TANNING. 


From the National Shoe and Leather rter we clip a statement touch- 
ing a new and rapid process of tanning, which may be of interest to some 
of our patrons, whine we recollect to have experimented largely during the 
war, and to have taken out some patents for new processes : 

“A new and simple method of tanning hides and skins has recently at- 
tracted considerable attention in the trade, and for the information of our 
readers we give a statement of what we have seen of this new process. 

“Messrs. Robinson & Folsom, patentees of the process, gave a trial of the 

rocess of tanning calf and goatskins, at their warerooms, No. 30 Pearl 
treet, Boston, a few days since, in the presence of a number of practical 
men. 
“The liquor was made from the very common and abundant wild weed 
or plant known as ‘ hard hack,’ which has been long in use as a medicine on 
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account of its highly astringent qualities; the tanning liquor was pre- 
pared by simply steeping the ‘hard hack’ in water, until the strength was 
extracted without boiling; the liquor was cooled down to about bl warm, 
two calfskins were then put in and allowed to remain for three days, when 
they were found to be well tanned and plump. ' 

“The skins were then dried out and curried, producing a fine, handsome 
and strong quality of calfskins, in color and appearance equal to any im- 
ported stock. 

“The advantages claimed by the inventors over the ordinary method of 
tanning skins are in the great saving of time, and at least fifty per cent. in 
the cost of material used, at the same time producing a better quality of 
leather. We are informed by a currier that the ‘hard hack’ skins were as 
well tanned as any he had ever finished, and they would take stuffing 
pound for pound. Several pairs of boots were also shown, made from the 
‘hard hack’ skins, which had been worn for months, all of them wearing 
well and the calfskin retaining its original softness to a greater extent than 
is generally the case after wearing. 

“For goatskins the ‘hard hack’ tanning proved successful beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of the inventors, both by the saving in the cost, 
and producing skins superior in texture and finish to any sumac-tanned 
stock, and at one-quarter the cost. 

“ For sole leather it has not, as yet, had a trial, on account of the want of 
material in sufficient quantity to give a fair test, but it is expected to work 
equally as well as for upper stock. But one side of sole leather has, as yet, 
been tanned. The patentees are making arrangements to collect the ‘ hard 
hack’ in large quantities this summer, so that all interested parties can 
satisfy themselves of the practical value of the discovery.” 


8.—THE GOLD PLACERS OF THE SOUTH. 


One of the results of the late war has been to attract attention to the mine- 
ral wealth of the South, and we hear of the organization of several com- 
panies in N.Y. and elsewhere forthe purpose of developing the rich gold fields 
of North Carolina and Georgia. Unfortunately, however, for the owners of 
these lands, mining enterprises are below par at the North, and it will ke 
difficult to secure the necessary capital until people have, in a measure 
recovered from the effects of ee 0 swindling concerns as “ Lancaster Lead,” 
“Cuba Copper,” “Keystone Silver,” and a thousand others of a like com- 
plexion, that Northern readers’ will readily recall. But the day will come 
when the immense mineral resources of the South, not only in gold and 
silver, but in iron, copper, lead and zinc will invite capital and enterprise. 
The Washington Chronicle has the following on this subject : 

“Not by legislation alone is to be worked out the reconstruction of the South. 
Political action must pioneer the work ; wise statesmanship must go be- 
fore ; but business considerations, trade and profit, material development 
and growth must bring their solid blocks of living interest for place in the 
enduring foundations upon which these States are to be rebuilt. All this 
South land is rich in agricultural resources ; there flourish, as in no other 
zone, the great staples of trade, the prime articles of food and clothing. 

“Recently our attention has been especially called to the mineral wealth 
of the South by conversation with several enterprising gentlemen who have 
just returned from extensive journeys through all that section, where they 

ave been to make personal investigation of its mineral resources, with a 
view to large investments, and have come back with the belief, as they as- 
sure us, that the gold fields of North Carolina and the placers of Georgia 

ive better appearances of profitable returns than the mines of Colorado or 
fornia, with the exception of a few especially rich districts. 

“We hail this turning of attention to the gold fields of the South as a 
happy omen for that land—as a new assurance of early and enduring recon- 
struction—as a new bond of peace and union; and we hope, in addition 
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to these good blessings for us, all this new enterprise may prove, indeed, a 
source of wealth to its active workers. 

“ From Maine, in the Northeast, to Alabama, in the Southwest, the whole 
country is traversed by the Alleghany or Apalachian ridge of mountains, 
through which runs a belt of from twenty to fifty miles in width, composed 
of micaceous and metamorphic sand-stone, and calciferous sand-rock, tal- 
cose, chloritic siliceous, hornblendic and micaceous slates, etc., having a 
general trend from the northeast to the southwest, and forming an unbroken 
series of strata belonging to the Taconic, Potsdam, or sub-Silurian system. 

“Amongst this strata there are found numerous veins of valuable ores, 
among which may be enumerated iron, zinc, copper, lead, antimony and 
bismuth, silver and gold, the latter being principally found in what is 
termed the gold belt, or a series of strata of from five to seven miles in 
width, cio rem, rem with the main zone, and developing gold as far 
east as New Hampshire, where a mine is now being worked with some 
promise, showing it here upon the Potomac near Washington, and in many 
localities down through Virginia, but making its greatest development in 
Southwestern Carolina and Northeastern Georgia. 

“Men familiar with gold mining in California, recently returned from 
North Carolina, assure us that, in their belief, there are as good gold mines 
in the latter as in the former State, if only worked with the same skill and 
perseverance. There is hardly a stream in the counties of Moore, Randolph, 
Montgomery, Davidson, Cabarrus and Stanley, in northwestern North Caro- 
lina, which will not yield gold by ‘panning’ the sands from its bed. And 
the same is true of parts of Mecklenburg, Union, Lincoln, Catawba, 
Rutherford, Burke, Henderson and other counties in the same section of 
that State. : 

“ But the great gold walt of the Alleghanies, so far at present as is known, 
makes its richest development in the northeastern portion of Georgia, espe- 
cially in those counties watered by the Chestatel River and its tributaries, 
which, thus far, have formed the celebrated gold diggings of Georgia, and 
from which have been taken, within the last thirty years, at least ar 
millions of dollars of the precious metal, and which were deemed of suffi- 
cient importance by the Government to induce it to erect a mint at Dahl- 
onega, a mining town situated within three miles of the Chestatel River 
and between two of its principal tributaries, Cave Creek and the Yahoola, 
from the beds and banks of which and adjacent hill-sides, within an area of 
about five miles square, the most of this immense wealth was taken. 

“ But this interesting theme has led us along too far already for a single 
article. We will resume the subject another day.” 


ART. XII.—DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY. 
1.—RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


Srnce the acquisition by purchase of this vast territory, the papers have 
been filled with long accounts of the resources, the topography, the climate 
and the productions of this new outlet to the energy, restlessness and enter- 
prise of the American people. By far the most elaborate description yet 

ublished is to be found in the speech of Mr. Sumner, who has been cramming 
diligently for several weeks, but his address is too lengthy for our p ‘ 
The London Morning Post of April 18th, condenses in a brief editorial a 
great deal of useful information, it says: 

We have as yet had nothing like an accurate description of Russian- 
America, or of its varied resources. With a coast upon the Pacific of some 
fifteen hundred miles in length, indented by numerous sounds and capacious 
harbors, and studded with many large islands of considerable resources, it 
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extends back for about a thousand miles of that coast to a distance of nine 
hundred miles, and for the remaining five hundred miles of coast to thirty 
miles, the latter being in front of British Columbia, which it cuts off from 
the Pacific; while the Peninsula of Alaska, about fifty miles in breadth, 
stretches out into the Pacific for upwards of three hundred miles ; the whole 
territory comprising an area of—not between three hundred and four hun- 
dred, as stated in recent descriptions—but nine hundred thousand miles. It 
is thus about sixteen times the size of England It contains mountain 
ranges of great height, and fine valleys magnificently watered and fertilized 
by lakes and rivers; the mountain ranges in the upper and broader portion 
of the territory having a transverse direction, and, therefore, sheltering the 
valleys from northerly winds, which in that quarter are cold winds in sum- 
mer, while in winter they invariably cause a rise in the thermometer. A 
great portion of this vast region is covered with forests of the largest and 
most valuable trees. In speaking of the resources of Russian-America, Sir 
John Richardson, in his work upon “The Arctic Searching Expedition,” 
quotes Bongard with regard to one portion of it, who says that “the hill 
of Westerwoi,” near Norfolk Sound, in lat. 58°, which is three thousand feet, 
French measure, in height, is clothed to its summit by a dense forest of 
spruce and pines, some of which acquire a circumference of twenty-one feet, 
and a length of one hundred and sixty feet. Sir John Richardson'adds : “ The 
climate of Sitka,” the name of the bay as well as of the island upon which 
is situated New Archangel, the chief post of the Russian Company, lying 
in 57° north latitude, “is very mach milder than that of Europe on the 
same parallel, the cold of winter being neither severe nor of long continu- 
ance. The harbor of Sitka, and several other fine harbors in the neigh- 
borhood, are open during the whole winter, thus showing an extraordinary 
contrast to the opposite coasts of Asia, which are ice-bound for three parts 
of the year.” Sir George Simpson, in his “ Travels Round the World,” re- 
marks: “ Although at some points Behring’s Straits is only forty-five miles 
wide, in the general appearance of the two-coasts there is a marked differ- 
ence, the western side being low, flat, and sterile, while the eastern is well 
wooded, and in every respect better adapted than the other for the suste- 
nance of both man and beast. Moreover, the soil and climate improve ra- 
pidty on the American shore as one descends, and at Cook’s Inlet (in 60° 
north latitude ) potatoes may be raised with ease, though they hardly ripen 
in any part of Kamschatka, which extends nearly 10° farther south. As, 
in addition to the advantages of cultivation, deer, fish, game, and hay are 
abundant, the Russian Fur Company contemplates the formation of a settle- 
ment there for the reception of its own servants.” Of the many large rivers 
which flow through Russian-America, none of them have been explored to 
their sources ; but the Corville, the Sitkine, the Youkon or Kwichpack, and 
the Kuskowin, are supposed to run a course of upwards of one thousand 
miles, and to be navigable for considerable distances. The Colville is two 
miles wide at its mouth in the Arctic sea. The Sitkine enters the Pacific in 
56° north latitude, where it is three miles wide, and at a distance of thirty 
miles from the sea has a width of one mile ; but its source is in the British 
territory. The Youkon or Kwichpack rises to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, not far from the union of the Francis and Lewis, which form the 
Pelly ; flows first to the north and, after receiving a large tributary called 
the Porcupine, to the westward, falls into Behring’s Sea. In 66° north lati- 
tude and 1474° west longitude, which is about one thousand miles from-its 
mouth, it is, according to Sir J. Richardson, one mile and a quarter wide. 
Some idea of the value of the fur trade of the region may be formed from 
the fact that the Russian Fur Company maintain about sixty establishments 
among the islands along the coast, upon the mainland itself, and in the 
Fox, Aleutian, and Kurile Islands, which stretch across to the coast of Ja- 
pan, and that the Tchukche of Siberia cross Behring’s Straits to trade with 
the Esquimaux, and with the Russian posts recently planted in that quar 
ter, for furs and fossil ivory. The trade of Sitka, the capital, in 1842, was 
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estimated at 10,000 fur seals, 1,000 sea otters, 12,000 beavers, 2,500 land 
otters, and 20,006 sea-horse teeth, besides foxes and martens, and the produce 
of the salmon, sturgeon, and turbot fisheries, and of the neighboring forests. 
Sable and ermine are also obtained in the territory. It is believed that 
Russian-America will be found hereafter to possess far greater riches in its 
minerals and ores than in its furs or fisheries. Several valuable minerals, 
such as fine jasper, porcelain clay, semi-opal, plumbago, gypsum, various 
colored ochres, amber, sulphuf, petroleum, gvin, porphyry, variegated 
marble, and also iron ore, have already been discovered in many parts of 
the territory. Coal is found in abundance in all parts of the immense region, 
which will prove of great value in facilitating mining operations. A brief 
study of the above facts in relation to Russian-America, which have been 
mainly obtained from a work published in 1855, by the Literary and 
Historic Society of Quebec, and which may therefore be deemed authentic, 
will tend to show that, independently of any political purposes which 
the Americans may have kept in view in acquiring the territory, the 
development of its varied resources is an object. worthy of their skill and 
enterprise, and likely in their hands to prove a new and valuable source of 
national wealth. 


2.—_SOUTHERN INVESTMENTS. 


Our contemporary of the Philadelphia Age, continues the good work of re- 
construction from a stand point which we can most heartily endorse. His 
theory of restoration does not embrace confiscation, starvation, disfranchise 
ment, or any other of the mi/d measures by which Messrs. Stevens, Kelley, 
Wilson, et id omne genus hope to erase the memories of the war; but would 
rather, by fostering and encouraging the industries of the people, drive 
away the despondency which, leading to despair, is the greatest of all the 
causes operating to produce inc ng alienation. We could give many 
extracts from its columns illustrative of this spirit. The following on the 
subject of “‘ Southern Investments,” will serve as an example : 

Not long ago, the Board of Trade of Macon, Georgia, addressed the Board 
of Trade of this city upon the subject of procuring capital to vitalize the 
business and industry of that section of the Union. By a law of the State of 
Georgia, passed at the last session of the Legislature, planters and agricultur- 
ists are authorized to hypothecate or give a pane or lien upon their 
growing crops, to such bankers, capitalists, and others as will loan money 
for the above described pur . This action of the representatives of the 
people of Georgia, shows what importance they attach to the efforts making 
to place the interests of that State upon a proper and healthy footing. Nor 
are the presses, legislators, and representative men of the other Southern 
States regardless of the wants of all parts of the South. In a late number 
of the Charleston Mercury, we find the following article on the “ security 
and value of Southern investments,’ which should be read by all men in the 
North having capital to loan: 

“ The question of security rests upon two points—the personal good faith and 
integrity of the borrower, and the description and gross value of the security 
offered. Of the honor and integrity of the planters and merchants of South Car- 
olina, it might not become us to speak at length ; but we may justly point to 
our traditional reputation, to the manner in which debts due Northern men 
before the war were met and adjusted at its close, and to the books of record 
of those Northern firms who have had dealings with our people during the 
last eighteen months, to prove that ourrmonetary obligations have been 
faithfully fulfilled, and that our business contracts have been strictly com- 
plied with. In the matter of security, our planters can give that best of all 
securities—unencumbered real estate ; and they can afford, while they pay a 
high rate of interest, to give as security landed property worth double or 
quadruple the amount of loan. The bugbear of confiscation has been ex- 
ploded ; there is no doubt as to the tance | of titles; and, with the knowl- 
edge that no Carolinian of standing would use even a legal quibble or flaw 
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for the evasion of a just debt, a Northern man might lend out his money in 
this State with as much safety as in Vermont or Massachusetts. 

“ But, beyond the direct personal interest which Northern bankers and mer- 
chants would have in remunerative loans, there is another and most import- 
ant consideration. Cotton is the great export of the United States. It is 
the most important element in our foreign trade. Without capital for the 
development of the South, the production of cotton must be checked and di- 
minished ; with a diminished production of cotton, the Southern planters 
and merchants will be less able than ever to do that extensive trade in man- 
ufactured articles which has been so fruitful a source of profit to the North 
—less able to consume the products <f the Northwest—their mules, and 
horses, corn, bacon, and whisky. So that, if merchants and capitalists in the 
Northern States will, after due investigation and inquiry, give the South 
that vitalizing capital which she needs so sorely, they will gain a good se- 
curity, returning a high rate of interest—they will help to build up the 
arm and general trade of the Southern States—they will assist in 

ringing up the cotton crop to the standard of the days before the war—they 
will give material help to the trade of those Northern cities which have in- 
timate commercial relations with the South—and, finally, they will do their 
part in healing the wounds of war, and in restoring the whole country to 
something like that grand and enviable prosperity which it for so many 
years enjoyed. 

“These are the questions and considerations which the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade of Charleston might properly consider and keep 
before the Northern mind. There is not a State south of the Potomac that 
does not need foreign capital. Those which, with a clean record, first make 
application, will be the first to succeed; and, if the representatives of our 
planters and merchants will take, npon an extended plan, action similar to 
that already noticed as having been taken by the Macon Board of Trade, 
there is no reason why Carolina should be the hindmost in the race.” 

Money is abundant at the North, and for some time to come the chances 
for its profitable use in this section will not be increased. The South must 
be put in a condition to add a full crop of her great national staples to the 
products of the country before the business machinery of the North will ¢e- 
mand all the available capital to keep itin motion. In view of these facts, it 
is evidently the policy of capitalists to extend a helping hand to those who are 
striving to recuperate the producing interests of the Southern States. Each 
dollar loaned to the planters and agriculturists, will bring back ten in the 
shape of augmented business and larger consignments of articles for sale in 
our cities. If we would have business to support lines of steamships to South- 
ern seaports, we must aid the people of the South in their efforts to procure 
seeds and agricultural implements, and food for themselves and Jaborers un- 
til harvest is over and the crops are properly housed. A larger area of land 
must also be put under cultivation, if more cotton, rice, sugar, and other 
Southern products are desired. All this can and will be done by the South- 
ern people if capital is advanced to them in sums sufficiently large to meet 
the requirements of that section. As the security offered is ample, and the 
return will be sufficient to satisfy the most exacting, there should be no dif- 
ficulty experienced by the Southern people in procuring an abundance of 
Northern capital to meet their present necessities, 


3.—THE COST OF A STRONG AND SPLENDID GOVERNMENT. 


The older leaders and members of the party in power, always discontent- 
ed with a simple government whose power was seldom felt save in its bless- 
ings, sighed for years for a strong and “gr oa government. They have it 
now—strong in its military and naval forces—in the multiplication of 
countless officials—in the heavy hand which it lays upon the liberties of the 
citizen—the freedom of trade, and the pockets of the people. If its splendor 
was in proportion to its cost, it should now be the most splendid of all gov- 
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ernments under the sun, being now the most costly and surpassing that, 
hitherto, the most costly of all governments, of the British king and peer- 
age. We quote from the Missouri Republican : 

On the 4th instant, Mr. Disraeli, British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
made his financial statement for the year 1866-67, together with estimates 
for the coming year. The report shows an income of 065,000. The in- 
come had exceeded the estimates, and the expenditures had fallen below the 
estimates. 

For the coming year, Mr. Disraeli makes the following estimates of in 
come and expenditures : 


PeerGe, OR Matis ss ook pclae Save oe cnx pelea £26,000,000 
Other consolidated fund charges. .............. 1,000,000 
TINT OO a. biiais 6-0 wie Gblevitees oe oseatae 15,258,000 
-Navy services............. RENE Sb Qs sa ckawmae 10,926,000 
SIS ONOIDS 6 5586 nes Kin Eee one weenie 8,203,000 
Revenue departments.................4. uxcde 5,148,000 
PE GOTT. i ids < os 0:00 as ocedbitinds weer 807,000 

ere Cee ope £68,134,000 


And these would be defrayed by an estimated revenue of £69,340,000, thus 
produced : 








Gastetie 3 oc cdalbicces esiiiinivitipenae £22,000,000 
pS  MPPITET or PP TOTER ETC Te Pete ee 20,700,000 
RIIIG So i osic s cet dei ba bees ndine ce bieNS 9,550,000 
ey ee ee, ee ’ 8,500,000 
a, Sere eee co PPR ee es eres 6,000,000 
POs S05 6 id is BUCA icc kit we en 4,650,000 
CS: i: 5 5 oss cw cee Sask Rees 340,000 
TEL eer ee 2,600,000 

I iaiiis:0s ciuic ko 0505 6GMMEMSS CAME. enhance £69,240,000 


The foregoing is in pounds sterling. Multiplying by five, gives the ap- 

roximate sum in dollars, so that a comparison may be made between 

ritish revenues and expenditures and our own. The aggregate British 
revenue for this year is estimated at $346,700,000. The expenditures are 
estimated at $340,670,000. This is on a gold basis. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th, 1866, the revenue of the United States Government, exclud- 
ing the balance in the Treasury and receipts from loans amounted to 
$558,032,620. This sum was derived from customs, lands sold, internal 
revenue and miscellaneous sources. But as the receipts from customs, 
amounting to 1,179,046,651, were in gold, reducing it to a paper basis, it will 
be perceived that the revenue of the Government for that year, exceeded six 
hundred millions of dollars. 

The expenditures that year, excluding sums paid in redemption for the 
national debt, amounted to $520,650,940. In this is included interest on 
public debt. The above is on a paper basis, with an average gold premium 
of, say thirty-two or thirty-two and ahalf. A brief calculation will show 
that, for our last fiscal year, our revenue very considerably exceeded those of 
Great Britain for that year, and that we managed to spend a good deal more 
money. 


4.—_COMMODITIES AND WAGES. 


The New York Sun gives the following comparative statements of prices 
of leading articles of consumption, covering a period of twelve years from 
1856 to 1867. 

The argument with which employers meet all demands of their workmen 
for advance of wages is, that wages are proportionately as high now as they 
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were during the war, and that they are on a level with general prices. The 
following figures, which indicate the prices of four leading articles of con- 
sumption during the last ten years, are sufficient to show that wages have 
not advanced to anything like the extent of general prices of commodities : 














Flour, Pork. Beef, 

State. Corn. Mess. Mess. 

SG 65th io kath dy 5 akned f... $550 $0 62 $19 00 $8 50 
Ee 6 00 80 23 00 13 50 
ME Gosh goo. cceso bese 425 73 18 75 11 50 
2d on -ors oo i ewes 84.0 ae 5 50 88 16 35 8 25 
STS ae 5 50 82 17 75 5 25 
PRESSE RSame arrt oe 5 20 67 17 87 6 00 
PC iilnééos cseennses gaa ae 500 ° 58 12 62 6 00 
BS Bid ii nccesxyias supe 6 00 94 15 00 6 00 
Mes rinks 0 ++ ceuaweea dbase 710 1 38 26 50 13 00 
EL sy 3p 0 0c 0 esac eeenaen 690 148 26 00 14 00 
ere Se 710 86 26 00 20 00 
Rr 10 70 1 40 22 80 16 00 
Average, .....cse $6 22 $0 92 $2012 $1066 

Present prices..... 1070 1 40 2280 1600 

Above average.... $448 $0 48 $2 68 $5 34 


The articles above named have, in the aggregate, advanced one hundred 
per cent, while wages have advanced only sixty-two percent. It will be 
seen, also, that flour and corn have advanced materially since last year, and, 
although salt. meats had declined a little, the change is, on the whole, un- 
favorable to the consumer. The fact is indisputable that wages are now re- 
latively lower than they have been at any previous time within ten years. 


5.—THE GEORGIA STATE DEBT. 


Tue Comptroller General of the State of Georgia in his annual Report 
furnishes the following analysis of the indebtedness of the State : 


Due in 1868, 6 per cent. Bonds.... ...........eeee $ 176,500 00 
Due in 1869, 6 per cent. Bonds..............eec000- 262,500 00 
Due in 1869, 5 per cent. Bonds.........0...ee.eeees 72,000 00 
Due in 1870, 6 per cent. Bonds. ........... .sseeee- 134,500 00 
Due in 1871, 6 per cent. Bonds...............000.6. 154,000 00 
Due in 1872, 6 per cent. Bonds. .............cee000- 621,500 00 
Due in 1872, 7 per cent. Bonds. ............eeceees 100,000 00 
Due in 1873, 6 per cent. Bonds.............. aes 169,500 00 
Due in 1874, 6 per cent. Bonds..............00.008- 75,000 00 
Due in 1874, 7 per cent. Bonds............0000 oe: 176,500 00 
Due in 1878, 6 per cent, Bonds...............-.008- 100,000 00 
Due in 1879, 6 per cent. Bonds..............-+0005: 200,000 00 
Due in 1880, 6 per cent. Bonds...............ecee: 200,000 00 
Due in 1881, 6 per cent. Bonds........ ............ 100,000 00 
Due in 1886, 6 per cent. Bonds...............e000. 134,500 00 
Due in 1886, 7 per cent. mortgage Bonds... ........ 3,030,000 00 








$5,706,500 00 


Section 8th of an act approved March 12th, 1866, provides that the follow- 
ing bonds, together with coupons past due, are to be funded in mortgage 
bonds : 
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Due in 1862, 7 per cent. Bonds....... Fue sheets “chs 
Due in 1862, 6 per cent. Bonds...............s0000: 
Due in 1863, 7 per cent. Bonds................... ‘ 
Due in 1863, 6 per cent. Bonds. ..................5. 
Due in 1864, 7 per cent. Bonds..................4. 
Due in 1865, 6 per cent. Bonds................... 4 
Due in 1859, 6 per cent. Bonds, probably paid........ 
Due in 1861, 6 per cent. Bonds...............se008 


- 


—_ 
Smo 


in 2 
Paws! 2 
ted 
sees 
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Bonds past due that have been funded.............. 
Coupons past due that have been funded............ 
Coupons past due yet to be funded............... ; 


7 





$828,802 00 


Of the entire bonded debt of the State amounting to $5,706,500 00, 
$2,676,500 00, is in old bonds, the first of which fall due in 1868, and annually 
thereafter up to 1872, in such amounts as to render the payments quite easy. 
It would be well to note, that in 1872, $721,500 00 of these bonds fall due, 
and unless some arrangement is previously made to meet this heavy demand, 
there will be some trouble; this being disposed of, our State debt can be 
easily managed. Since, to meet this debt, and to pay interest on the same, 
the State has assets which may be safely estimated at $1,000,000 also the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, which for several years paid an interest of 
over 6 per cent. into the Treasury on $7,000,000 00, and was valued by a 
committee appointed by the Legislature in_1862 at $7,849,224 68, with the 
assets of the State and a taxable property of over $200,000,000 00, exclusive 
of Railroad, Banking, Express Companies and Foreign Insurance Agencies, 
our debt can be easily paid. It is a cheering fact to know, that in the face 
of repudiation by the Convention of a large part of the State’s indebted- 
ness, that her credit is almost unimpaired, and her new bonds, which only 
a few months since were selling at ninety cents, are now bringing ninety- 
seven and a half, and will doubtless be et par in a short time. Even with 
our heavy losses of property, with a moderate tax, if favored with a few 
propitious seasons and good crops, by curtailing our expenditures and adopt- 
ing a sinking fund sufficient to pay the interest, and a small part of the 
principal annually, we can pay the State debt without feeling the least 
pressure. The financial affairs of Georgia have been, and may still be so 
managed, as to enable our people to say “that they pay a lighter tax than 
those of any other State in the Union.” 

The assets in the State Treasury are put down as follows: 


Cash balance in the Treasury of..................4. $71,752 05 
ASSETS BELONGING TO THE STATE, 

1,833 shares of stock in Bank State of Georgia....... $132,300 00 

186 shares of stock in the Georgia Railroad and Bank- 

Se NT. 6 oko oc kuwitas oRs aman: dbwewwebeak che 18,600 00 
190 shares of stock in Bank of Augusta............. 89,000 00 
8,345 shares of stock in the Atlantic & Gulf Railroad 

GOT oo 5 bs 66s Sars CAS RRM REEDS pC Ea eee es 834,500 00 
Central Bank assets, estimated by the agent at...... 1,500 00 

$1,126,900 00 


but from this total we deduct the Bank Stocks representing $221,300 and 
add the State Road from Atlantic to Chattanooga North at least $7,000,000, 
which would leave the State resources to the amount of $8,000,000 (in round 
numbers) to meet an indebtedness of little more than $6,500,000. We noticed 
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a short time since in a Georgia exchange a statement that this State Road 
was paying into the Treasury the sum of $50,000 each month and that its 
revenues were daily increasing. Notwithstanding this favorable aspect of 
her financial condition the credit of the State, though better than that of 
any other Southern State, is not what it should be. Her new 7 0/o Bonds 
Secured by first mortgage on the State Road fell in New York on the pas- 
sage of the Sherman Reconstruction Act to 72, but have since recovered 
and are now held at 83 to 85. They are a cheap and undoubted security and 
ought to be quoted much nearer par. 


6.—MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


Of all classes of men the merchant should be the last to yield to the in- 
fluence of superstition, and yet so remarkable have been the coincidences 
of a recurrence of financial crisis at decennial intervals commencing with 
the year 1797, that we find many putting their houses in order for the cus- 
tomary visitation. There can be no objection to a little careful remodelling 
of business habits, and the prudent concentration of resources—not to so 
great an extent however as to bring on the very evil that is apprehended— 
but to those who thus turn over a new leaf, simply in obedience to the dictates 
of an idle fancy we commend the following wise counsel from the New York 
Shipping List. 

We gather from the annual circular of the “ Mercantile Agency” of R. G. 
Dunn & Co., that the commercial failures in the United States during the 
the year 1866, though in excess of those of the preceding four or five years, 
were much smaller in number than for a series of years immediately anter- 
ior to the rebellion. In consideration of the enormous increase of trade and 
the unsettled condition of commercial affairs generally, the exhibit of 1866 
is rather gratifying: 


MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


In Northern States only. In ali the States. 
DATE. No. LIABILITIES. NO. LIABILITIES, 
1857........4257 $265,818,000 4,932 $291,750,000 
| ee: 8,113 73,608,747 4,225 95,749,000 
Se 2,959 51,814,000 8,913 64,394,000 
SDs Hi ed 2,733 61,739,000 8,676 79,807,000 
BGR. .cesore’ 5,935 188,632,000 6,993 207,210,000 
| eee 1,652 23,049,000 7 ee 
, 495 7,899,000 cameuk> § Mba heer 
ROBE, 6.5 evs 520 8,579,000 oon jx hehe oats 
a 530 17,625,000 pore So eR RETO 
SOOO. wtiwewn 632 47,333,000 1,505 53,783,000 


It will be seen that the largest number of failures and the heaviest aggre- 
gate of liabilities in the list, occurred in 1857, the memorable pan‘c year. The 
commercial records of the country present the remarkable fact that at regu- 
lar intervals, about ten years apart, beginning with the year 1797, a financial 
crisis, unusually disastrous in its effects, has occurred in the United States. 
And as these disturbances occurred in those years containing the numeral 
seven, there are those whose commercial sagacity in other respects is unques- 
tioned, who do not hesitate to predict that the year 1867 cannot pass without a 
financial revulsion. The apprehensions of business prostration may not be 
wholly groundless—it would be idle to contend that we are in that positively 
healthy condition which would preclude the possibility of a collapse, but 
this adds neither strength nor reason to the fatality theory which takes no 
account of circumstances, and starts from the broad assumption that escape 
is out of the question. It is true that 1827, ’37, ’47 and ’57, are remembered 
as years of unusual commercial disasters, but this is remarkable only as a 
coincidence which may not happen again in centuries. It is, perhaps, un- 
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accountable, but for that reason most unreliable as a basis for any argu- 
ment in regard to the future. To adopt any other view would be a virtual 
acknowledgment that men are subject to periodical fits of going wrong, and 
at such times act as though wholly ignorant of the laws of trade ; that is, an 
offset for living nine years with their sober senses they must pass through 
one year of probationary insanity. It would be leaving to chance that 
which every business man knows to be regulated by laws as well defined, 
and with the penalties as elearly laid down, as if they were presented in the 
statutes of the country—the laws governing trade and production. With 
judicious action on the part of Congress, touching the fiscal measures of the 
country, there is no good reason to apprehend serious business disaster in 
1867. The commercial and industrial condition of the country has recently 
been investigated, minutely and impartially, and our law makers should 
therefore be in no doubt as to the proper course to pursue. 


7.—SUPPLY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Commenting upon this statement, the New York Shipping List remarks: 

The Bankers’ Magazine for January, contains a recent and elaborate 
article, translated from the French of M. Chevalier, on “the annual pro- 
duction of gold and silver throughout the world.” His conclusions are as 
follows : 


GOLD. SILVER. TOTALS. 








America........ francs 264,332,000 283,338,000 547,660,000 
RE Oe 42 228,000 13,089,000 55,317,000 
er ok a's a6 o'a.n 4,445,000 85,367,000 88,812,000 
PETTERS. nos cc cc ce 1,111,000 820,000,000 821,111,000 

Frames. .. «. 6.0% 312,116,000 701,784,000  1,013,910,000 


All other countries... 111,111,000 77,349,000 386,666,000 








Total francs..... 423,226,000 977,349,000 1,400,576,000 


From 1848 to 1865, he estimates the gross production as 20,609,000,000 
francs, equal to $4,121,800,000, viz. : 


a ie 6 denice ss 6GRO CEG TEES 6 francs 5,591,000,000 
aE ts +6 vecveccsheke«< 6aceniad Gantoeeie’s 15,018,000,000 
Pn dpececs’ Scseeegacetenataen francs 20,609,000,000 


It will be seen that the product of gold and silver in the United States 
largely exceeds that of all other countries combined. Australia stands 
second on the list. The fact that the United States furnishes some thirty- 
nine per cent. of the world’s supply of precious metals, is an important argu- 
ment in favor of an early return to specie payments. There is a refreshing 
unanimity on this point in all the official documents lately laid before Con- 
gress, and in the utterances of our most eminent financiers, and it is to be 
hoped that the inflation of the volume of paper money has, at least, reached 
its limit. 

Probably not less than three hundred millions of dollars in gold and silver 
have been taken from the wild mountains and valleys of the Far West with- 
in the last five or six years, and added to the world’s available stock of 
precious metals, an amount which has not only served to meet the drafts of 
the Old World for balances of trade accruing against us, but has left us 
stronger in metallic wealth to-day, than we were before the commencement 
of the late rebellion. But for the prolific yield of our immensely rich mines 
of gold and silver, the financial position of the Government would not have 
been anything like so strong as it now is, for we should have been com- 
pelled to sell a far greater amount of our National Bonds, and the public 
debt would not only have been much larger, but more of it would have been 
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held abroad. As this munificent yield of material wealth mainly occurred 
while our industries were fettered by a gigantic war, it is fair to presume 
that, now, with more abundant and cheaper labor, we shall witness a still 
more astonishing development, particularly as quartz mining has been 
brought to a much higher state of perfection than ever before. It has been 
abundantly demonstrated that not alone California, but Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, Utah, and Arizona, contain mines of untold wealth—the 
problem being how to work them to profit. Thousands of quartz veins— 
known to be rich beyond a doubt in gold and silver—are utterly neglected, 
owing to the great expense attending the reduction of ores, and the high 
cost of transportation, which, on both sides of the Sierra Nevada, reaches fab- 
ulous figures. Railroads would bring the rates of freight within reasonable 
limits, and cause thousands of mines to be worked to a profit, which must 
now be worked at a loss, if worked at all. The great importance of our 
mines of precious metals, alike to industry, to commerce and to national 
credit, is sufficient to hasten the Pacific Railroad to an early completion. 

The organization last year of an “ American Bureau of Mines,” was an 
auspicious circumstance in this connection. The field of operation for such 
an association of experts in mineralogy, is almost unlimited in this country ; 
and, by such aid, our mining interests will be so fostered and encouraged, 
that much of the speculative character heretofore deemed inseparable from 
mining operations, will doubtless be done away with and the business 
placed on a sound and enduring basis. 


8.—THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS. 


THE Melbourne correspondent of the London Times gives the following 
table, officially compiled, showing the produce of the gold fields for each 
year, commencing with 1851. It will be acceptable, not only to political 
economists, but to many others who are interested in various ways in the 
fluctuating productiveness of the different gold countries of the world : 


Year. Oz. Vulue at £4; Year. Oz. Value at £4 
per oz. per oz. 
1851 (8 months).. 145,146 £580,584/1859.......... 2,289,950 £9,123,800 
1852............2,218,784  8,875,128)1860........... 2,156,630 8,626,640 
Wei oo aes. 2,676,345 10,705,880) 1861.... ...... 1,967,420 7,869,680 
WOR sae Fees 2,150,730 8,602,920) 1862........... 1,658,207 6,622,828 
1855...........2,751,5385 11,006,140) 1863........... 1,626,872 6,507,488 
p(s o 2,985,991 11,948,964 | 1864...........1,544,694 6,277,776 
[SPS 2,762,460 11,049,840'1865........... 1,548,801 6,175,204 
BO. eS ec ees 2,528,478 10,113,812/1866........... 1,480,597 5,928,948 


The falling off in the yield has thus been gradual and continuous since 
1856, the produce of which year was nearly double that of the year last past. 

The presumed value—for at best it can be but presumption—of all the 
gold claims throughout the colony, as estimated by the local registrars and 
surveyors in their reports to the Minister of the Mines, is £8,498,924. The 
total estimated value of all mining plant is returned at £1,914,712. In the 
year 1859, the period of the first return of this kind, the value of all the 
gold fields machinery was estimated at £1,155,923, an admittedly excessive 
valuation, based on the then high price of carriage and the scarcity of 
machinery. 


9—A BEGGARED MILLIONAIRE. 


WE conclude our Miscellanies for the month with the following remark- 
able story of reckless and criminal extravagance resulting from the sudden 
and unexpected accession to enormous wealth. Petroleum has been a fruit- 
ful source of evil, and has brought poverty, sorrow and distress to many a 
hearthstone, but rarely in the way here related. We copy from a Pittsburg 
Exchange : 
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Last week a brief item chronicling the sale of the Steele Farm, on Oil 
Creek, for taxes due the Government, started on its voyage on the sea of 
newspaperdom. The paragraph will doubtless be read by many without a 
second thought, but those few lines might ee3ily form the text for a discourse 
as lengthy as the moral law. It is hardly an exaggeration to state that 
wherever petroleum is known, the name of “Johnny Steele,” the young prince 
of Venango county, has been heard, while the accounts of his apparently 
boundless wealth and reckless expenditures, were told in hundreds of papers, 
from the New York Herald down or up. Soon after the sale of the farm, 
the closing act, a brief history of the same may not be entirely without in- 
terest, which the Crawford Journal thus narrates: 

This farm, more generally known “on the creek,” as the widow McClin- 
tock farm, is immediately opposite the flourishing little town of Rouseville, 
and was among the first of the oil producing farms of the valley. Early in 
1863, the Van Slyke well on this farm, was struck and flowed for some time 
at the rate of 2,500 barrels per day, and several wells yielding from 200 to 
800 barrels were struck at subsequent periods. Besides these, there were 
many smaller wells, and the territory, though sadly mismanaged, is still 
regarded as among the best in the oil region. In 1864 widow McClintock 
died from the effects of burns received while kindling a fire with crude oil. 
At this time, the average daily income from the landed interest of the farm 
was $2,000, and by her will the property, with all her possessions in money, 
was left, without reservation, to her adopted son, John W. Steele, then 
about twenty years of age. In the iron safe where the old lady kept her 
money, was found $150,000 two thirds of the amount in greenbacks and 
the balance in gold. Mrs. McClintock was hardly cold in her coffin before 
young Steele, who appears to have had nothing naturally vicious in his com- 
position, was surrounded by a set of vampyres, who clung to him as long 
as he had a dollar remaining. The young millionaire’s head was evidently 
turned by his good fortune, as has been that of ‘many an older man who 
made his “ pile in oil,” and he was of the impression that his money would 
accumulate too rapidily unless it was actually thrown away, and throw it 
away he did. Many of the stories concerning his career in New York and 
Philadelphia savor strongly of fiction, and would not be credited, were they 
not so well authenticated. Wine, women, horses, faro, and gene ral debauch- 
ery soon made a wreck of that ‘princely fortune, and in twenty months 
Johnny Steele squandered two millions of dollars. Hon. Jno. Morrissey, M. 
C., “ went through” him at faro to the amount of $100,000 in two nights ; 
he bought high priced turn outs, and after driving them an hour or two 
gave them away; equipped a large minstrel troupe and presented each 
member with a diamond pin and ring, and kept about him besides two or 
three men who were robbing him day after day. He is now filling the ho- 
norable position of doorkeeper for Skiff and Gaylord’s minstrels, the com- 
pany he organized, and is, to use a very expressive but not strictly classical 
phrase, completely “ played out.” 

The wealth obtained by those who worked so assiduously to effect Steele’s 
ruin, gave little permanent benefit to its possessors. The person most brazen 
and chiefly instrumental in bringing about the present condition of affairs, 
was the notorious Seth Slocum, who hung around this city several weeks 
last summer. He was worth at one time over $100,000, which he had 
“captured ” from Steele, and laid aside for a rainy day, but when the latter’s 
money vanished, this amount soon took unto itself wings, and he is at 

resent known among his old associates as a “dead beat.” At last accounts, 

locum was incarcerated in the jail of a neighboring county for various 
breaches of the peace, and was unable to obtain bail in the sum of $500. 
Exemplifications these of the old — “ easy come, easy go,” or the other, 
“ fools and their money are soon 
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ART. XIII.—DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND LABOR. 


1—GENERAL WAGENER’S REPORT. 


We have not had the pleasure of reading the report of the General Wa- 
gener on the subject of European Immigration which has attracted so much 
attection throughout the South, but the Editor of the Philadelphia Age 
has been more fortunate and from the columns of that journal we extract 
the following summary of its contents. 

A Charleston exchange says : 

The energy with which our State, under the lead of our public spirited 
fellow-townsman, Gen. John A. Wagener, has gone to work in the matter 
of immigration, has alarmed the editor of the Savannah Republican, lest by 
this means South Carolina should leave Georgia behind in the march of 
progress, and under the excitement of the idea, from the gloomy precincts 
of Chatham County Jail, he “ talks big Georgia,” thusly : 

With our superior railroad communications, those already in operation, 
with other valuable arteries in course of construction, and magnificent un- 
improved water privileges fairly inviting the wheels of industry to kiss its 
waters and the hum of labor to drown its roar, we commit national suicide 
to stand idle and let South Carolina, with her inferior advantages, bear off 
the golden prize. We repeat, there is unity of interest here, and there can 
be no antagonism. We should rejoice to see rivalry introduced, but we fear 
that is looking too far ahead. We should at least reveal pride enough to 
compete with South Carolina in the race, and if we will but do it, there can 
be no doubts as to which will win. Let us resolve to dot our fertile valleys 
with the homesteads of a thrifty, educated population, and let the music of 
spindles echo along the dull banks of the Savannah, Ogeeche, Etowah, Os- 
tanaula, Chattahoochee, Flint Coosa and other streams, and we soon solve 
the problem of our future destiny, and set at rest forever the question of 
Georgia’s ability to wear the imperial crown of the Empire State of the 
South.” : 

General John A. Wagener, Commissioner of Immigration for South Ca- 
rolina, has issued a report on the fitness of that State as a home for immi- 
grants which is full of interesting facts. At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of that State a law was passed authorizing the Governor to appoint a 
Commissioner of Immigration, who should advertise in all the gazettes of 
the State for lands for sale, and after having such lands laid off in conve- 
nient farms, and the title to the same examined, to open a book for the 
registry of such property, the price demanded, and the conditions of pay- 
ment. When this is done, the Commissioner is required to distribute in all 
the Northern and European seaports throughout all states and kingdoms 
descriptive lists of such lands, together with a statement of such advanta- 
ges as the State offers in soil, climate, productions, and social improvements 
to the industrious, orderly, and frugal European immigrant, and also to the 
Northern capitalist and farmer. 

General Wagener’s report was written and published in pursuance of this 
duty imposed upon him by the Legislature, and it certainly makes outa 
strong case in favor of the claims of South Carolina upon the attention of 
European immigrants seeking a home in the New World. The area of 
land in that State is ample fora large population. Of the nineteen millions 
of acres constituting the territorial extent of the Commonwealth, but about 
four million five hundred thousand are in use. Of this one-half is in the 
market, and can be purchased at a reasonable price, and the conditions of 
pnd are such as to enable any industrious man to secure a home for 

mself and family and pay for it ina few years. The climate of South 
Carolina is also a great inducement for immigration in that direction. The 
fevers which add so fearfully to the bills of mortality in the Western States 
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and Territories are unknown in South Carolina, and epidemical diseases ne- 
ver reach inland from the seaports. The climate corresponds with that 
of the south of France and Italy, and the record of deaths shows one’in se- 
venty-one of the inhabitants per year—a per centage considerably lower than 
in almost any other section of the United | States or Europe. 

As to the products of the soil, they are varied and abundant. The climate 
is so uniform that in almost all parts of the State there is a continued and 
uninterrupted succession of crops. Cotton, rice, tobacco, and other Southern 
products are interspersed with wheat, rye, oats, and barley of the Northern 
States. The richness of the soil always insures a full crop, if care is taken 
in planting and cultivating the same. Over one hundred bushels of corn 
have been gathered from a single acre in South Carolina, while wheat yields 
sixty bushels, even under disadvantageous circumstances. The average 
harvest, however, under the present agricultural system of the State is about 
twenty-five bushels of corn per acre, fifteen bushels of wheat, twenty bush- 
els of oats, fifteen bushels of rye, forty of barley, one hundred of Irish po- 
tatoes, one hundred and fifty to four hundred of sweet potatoes, forty of 
rice, and six hundred pounds of cotton. All this yield is made by means of 
the imperfect agricultural system practiced by the people. When fresh la- 
bor Few? capital shall be introduced the returns will be increased at least 
one-half. 

The price of produce varies in the South as it does in the North. Cotton 
sells in Charleston at the present time for from fifty-five cents to one dollar 
and forty cents per pound for sea island, and thirty cents for other varieties ; 
rice brings eleven cents per pound; wheat two dollars and fifty cents per 
bushel; corn one dollar and forty cents; potatoes, sweet and Irish, two 
dollars, and butter forty cents per pound. A good farm can be had in South 
Carolina at from one to five dollars per acre, and for five hundred dollars a 
family can obtain a homestead, with buildings, fences and all complete. The 
payments can in all cases be made to suit the means of the purchaser. The 
abundance of raw material and water-power also makes this State a good 
location for cotton and other manufactories. The taxes are low, a plantation 
of one thousand acres only paying one dollar and seventy-five cents into the 
State Treasury. To this must be added certain local assessments, as well 
as the United States taxes, but even with all these impositions, the taxes 
are much below those collected in the Northern States. 

These are the facts set forth in the report of General Wagener, and they 
will command the attention of those about purchasing homes for themselves 
and families. The general facts presented will apply as well to all portions 
of the South, and the return of civil government to that section will be 
followed by such an influx of capital and labor as will soon repair the past, 
and make the future rosy with hope and expectation. 


2.—MOVEMENT IN MISSISSIPPI. 


AN esteemed correspondent, writing from Columbus, Mississippi, says, “I 
enclose you two brief articles on the — of Immigration, which have ap- 
peared in local papers, and which I would be glad to have you republish.” 
As we find the views urged in these articles eminently practical, and adapted 
to the general condition of the planters everywhere in the South, we cheer- 
fully make room for them. The first extract is from the Mississippi Indez, 
and the writer says: 

The question as to the propriety of taking immediate steps to import white 
labor into this country, is seriously occupying the minds of our people. Co- 
lumbus is thoroughly alive upon the subject, and we doubt not that when 
it is fairly presented to the planters throughout the county, that they will 
heartily co-operate. The fact stares us im the face that one-third of the rich 
lands of Lowndes county must lie idle next year, unless some steps are taken 
to secure an additional amount of labor—that under the present system, the 
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remaining two-thirds must be poorly cultivated. We have seen our effective 
planting force decrease since the surrender at the rate of twenty per cent. 
per annum, and we know enough of the disposition of the freedmen to feel 
that this must continue until those who are only really valuable will cease 
to be found in our fields at all. The men of families are looking out for land 
to buy—the women are quitting the fields, the children flock to the neigh- 
boring schools as naturally as “ chickens come home to roost.” 

Our greatness as a section depends upon the number of our wealth pro- 
ducers. Is the South to become a second St. Domingo? Have our losses, 
our misfortunes, paralyzed our energies to so great an extent, that in our 
despair we will not make an effort to throw the Titan load from our shoul- 
ders and occupy the position which we once held in the mercantile world ? 
Shall taxation like a cancer gnaw upon our vitals and consume our lands? 
It is bankruptcy, ruin and disgrace to lie idle. It can be no worse to make 
one effort to retain our broken fortunes—even if that effort is unsuccessful. 

We have the finest lands in the world, yet gentlemen planters, what are 
those lands worth? from twenty-five cents to twenty-five dollars. What 
would they be worth if every fifteen acres of tillable land had an industrious 
laborer on it? One hundred dollars! Cultivate our plantations as we should 
—open all the lands that we can—raise cotton and corn in the prairies—cul- 
tivate fruit, grapes and vegetables upon the poor hills—make everything 
available and Lowndes County will become a second Bourbon or Murray. 
Money can be had at six per cent per annum, the necessaries and comforts of 
life will go for a song, and the Eastern and Southern cities will be tributa- 
ries of our commerce. The German, by his energy, frugality, and wonderful 
industry has built up the great North-west and infused vitality into the 
Northern character. Had it not been for Slavery, Mississippi would have 
been the Ohio of the South, and the late struggle for independence a glori- 
ous success, 

If things continue as they are, Jehovah’s curse is indeed upon us; if a 
change for good is effected, it can only be by the importation of white men, 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with white men in perpetuating a white man’s 
government, and checkmating Yankee ingenuity to drive the Southron from 
his home, and inviting negro rule, and with it ruin, and giving them an 
excuse to people it with the minions of their power. We are outnumbered 
in Mississippi by the negroes; they are gentle, docile and obedient, as a 
class, at present. Yet Kelly, Sumner and others are peddling their venom 
among these ignorant creatures, stirring up the bad blood of the human 
heart and arraying them against us as a class. 

What man is there who sees his adversary arming, hears his threat, and 
will not prepare for self defence—bind him over, gentlemen, to keep the peace. 
This can be done by importing white men to cultivate your surplus land. 

We do not want the negro driven off. We do not want him interfered 
with as he is. We want him to have every right, civil and religious, that 
the laws of the country give him. We will treat him kind on account of 
the memories of the past ; we will cherish, protect and defend him ; but we 
cannot forget that he is human and weak, that devilish malignity may drive 
him mad; he may attempt our ruin; and we will throw around our homes 
and firesides the sympathies of Anglo-Saxon protection and laugh at the 
folly of the Kellys and the Wilsons. 

Shall we set the ball in motion? Shall we try a colony of five hundred? 
One thousand dollars will test the experiment. What say our solid men? 
Let us hear from you. 

The second notice appeared first in the Mississippi Sentinel. We quote: 

In our last communication we endeavored to impress upon our people the 
necessity of immediate action upon this vital question, on account of tke 
present scarcity of labor,and the probability of a still greater decrease. We 
estimated that one-fifth of the tillable land was not in cultivation, and that 
the reliable labor of the country had diminished from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand during the last twelve months. We now propose to show that 
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he probabilities are that this falling off will be proportionately larger for 
some years. 

The prospect for a fine crop is very flattering ; the indications are that this 
crop will realize a fine price ; the exhausted condition of the country requires 
the strictest economy among both whites and blacks—and the result will be, 
that if our hopes are realized in regard to the crop and the prices, the negro 
who owns nothing, and requires comparatively nothing, will at the end of 
the — have, for himself, a great deal of money. 

The effect will be, his wife will decline to become a field hand the next 
year, and will remain in the cabin; the children will be sent to the neigh- 
boring schools, instead of to the field, and the producing population will de- 
crease fifty per cent. The planter under this state of affairs will have this 
alternative presented him; either to let his land lie idle, grow up in weeds, 
his ditches filled up, his fences destroyed and himself impoverished by pay- 
ing taxes on non-productive capital, or hire hands at exhorbitant rates. The 
good negroes, the good field hands in Lowndes County, are men of families. 
These men cannot afford to work at old prices and support their families ; 
they must not be expected to educate their children, clothe and dress their 
wives and daughters, by their individuai labor at from eight to twelve dol- 
lars per month. If necessity did not require that they should demand higher 
wages, a knowledge of the necessities of the planter, acquired by the bidding 
of “Dick,” “Tom” and “ Harry,” would make him demand the highest 
wages that are offered. 

We remarked in our former article, that certain responsible gentlemen 
were in the market offering twenty dollars per month for No. 1 field hands. 
It is no answer to the argument to say that they will break at those figures. 
They may be speculators—they may break. This, however, does not save 
you. They get the labor for the time being, and when they go under, others 

ually sanguine and reckless will embark in the same cause. To sum the 
whole matter up, the cautious, prudent man is at the mercy of a class of 
improvident adventurers. Does the amount which you have invested in 
land and stock, together with the taxes, State and Federal, that you have to 
pay, justify you in subthitting to this? 

Again: If the negroes do well this year as we anticipate, the class which 
is denominated as “ best’”’—the men of prudence, industry and intelligence— 
the men of families will settle down upon some poor tract that they can buy 
with their scanty means and eke out their existence in efforts to live in a 
state of more independence than that which they enjoy in the relation of 
master and servant. They can buy land in this and the adjoining counties 
at any price they wish, and they will do it. We have all seen this disposi- 
tion on their part to set up for themselves. A gentleman who owns a plan- 
tation near the city, informed us yesterday that his hands, numbering twenty- 
five or thirty, had been economical and saving their money since the sur- 
render, he acting as their banker; that a few days since they notified him 
that they were going out West to buy land, and would not remain with 
him. Steps must be taken then to provide against these contingencies. 

Labor must be imported from Germany, Switzerland or the North. And 
the great question that meets us at the threshold is, “ Upon what terms can 
it be had ?” 

In our former article we endeavored to show that upon average land, 
with an average season, a planter could afford to pay twenty dollars per 
month and make a fair profit on his investment. It is objected that the 
planter will not raise thirty bushels of corn to the acre, nor four bags of 
cotton to the hand. This was not our proposition. A No. 1 hand will raise 
four of cotton and three hundred bushels of corn on good prairie land— 
while all the hands will make twenty bushels of corn per acre and three bags 
of cotton per hand. But we must remember that the price of these han 
vary from seven to twenty dollars per month, and the average price will be 
in the neighborhood of thirteen dollars per hand per month. Therefore, my 
“ figures” do not miss it so far. 
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All agree that we can pay $12 50 and board per month for negroes and 
make money. Now I contend that a German is cheaper at $25 per month 
than the negro under present discipline at $12 50, for he will do more than 
two and one-half times as much work, and it will exceed in quality more 
than it does in quantity. if this proposition is questioned, I am prepared to 
prove it. 

I submit in conclusion upon this point another estimate of profits based 
upon other calculations : 


Dr. 
Rent for 1,000 acres of land at $5 ...........- ccc ceccsseeceees $5,000 00 
Hire for thirty No. 1 field hands at $16 per month, 11 months... 5,280 00 
Hire for thirty women at $9 per month, 11 months. .......... 2,970 00 
Hire for ten boys and girls at $6 per month, 11 months......... 660 00 
12,740 lbs. of bacon at 124 cts. per pound.... ......+..-.0 000s 1,592 00 
840 bushel of Meal ....... ... VP er ee Se pra 630 00 
2,625 bushels of corn at 75 cts per bushel... .......++...+--00+ 1,970 00 
Interest and insurance on $7,000 worth of mules.. ............ 875 00 
Hoes, plows, etc., estimated at $3 per hand ..............-+0++: 210 00 
Bg ee ee ete ir PP a eee 1,000 00 
Thirty bushels of seed potatoes......... oi ee bcasdbeccpeeces 15 00 
ree: GON os. oak ove eee de 6 9 Sp 3 bee bs CERES) eae 50 00 
"Total GER Es... cise ccc cscutucaaenees $20,252 00 
Cr. 

8,325 bushels of corn at 75 cts. per bushel ............ $6,243 00 

222 bags of cotton at $75 per bag...............se00- 16,650 00 

1,000 bushels of potatoes at 50 cts. per bushel......... 500 00 

OE. c cnkea cock non 0.000-0eehind AUMbab shad a9 0.64 ahi YD 500 00 
$23,893 00 
WOE SOE isi cso ataee 0< sina ss<<meeenen sand $3,641 00 


It has been suggested that we appeal to Northern interest and liberality 
to assist. We do not object to assistance in any manner, shape or form; 
but to those who dislike this plan, I submit the following: 

Let five or more of the colt saan of the county form a company and issue 
an address to the citizens of the county, urging upon them the necessity 
of this move, and requesting contributions to the amount of one thousand 
dollars, together with information as to the number of laborers each one 
require 

Let this company select some good man to go to New York and Euro 
and ascertain whether this labor can be had, and upon what terms. Let the 
agent notify the company in regard to these matters, Then if the planters 
are willing to pay the prices and advance the money, let them deposit with 
the company the amount required—the company giving their agent in Eu- 
rope a letter of credit. He charters a ship and upon the delivery of the 
laborers, the money is paid over and not before. No danger of loss in this. 
A fee of five or ten dollars per head is allowed the agent. All those who 
contribute towards the $1,000 receive a credit for the amount they donate. 


3.—SOCIAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO. 


The philanthropists of Exeter Hall and of Boston, are reluctantly admit- 
ting that the problem of negro civilization is far from being favorably 
worked out now as ever, and there are indications that they are preparing 
themselves to seize the first good chance that offers to throw the whole 
thing overboard. The Philadelphia Age has a sensible editorial on this sub- 
ject, which we quote entire : 

It will never be forgotten that the first agitation on the subject of slavery 
in the United States was of English extraction. The British government, 
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and the English philanthropists, united in an attack on the prosperity of 
this country from different motives. The government feared our growing 
greatness, the humanitarians felt it was a safe investment of their capital, 
to put it out at interest so far from home, that the effects might not injure 
their pecuniary affairs. It was then believed that the advantages of a pe- 
culiar species of labor in certain localities in the States, were among the ele- 
ments of wealth and power. To destroy these was the aim of one party on 
political grounds ; to level a blow against the inequality of the social condi- 
tion in the South, was the ostensible purpose of the agitators at Exeter Hall. 
No one now will doubt, after the experience of the past few years, that it 
was hatred to the people, government, and political expansion of the Unit- 
ed States which actuated the English government and the English aboli- 
tionists. Had it not been for the warlike character of our people, and the 
secondary position England is made to admit as her rank in Europe, we 
would now be subjected to further agitation from the same source, on vital 
issues connected with our system of political organization. 

The abolitions cloaked their aggressions against the peace of the people 
of the Union by the thin covering that the negro belonged to a race capable 
of the highest civilization, and that slavery was the only cause for its de- 

reciation. To give the negro liberty and education, was to give him and 

is race an equal capacity with the whites for obtaining and enjoying that 
happiness which was the inalienable right of man. Such a doctrine was 
directly addressed to the emotional character of the sympathetic every where. 
It brought forth its fruits Abolition became a sentiment, and then an ele- 
ment in the o ition of the democratic party of the Union, and, finally 
overthrew our Union, our Constitution and slavery, and now rides triumph- 
ant, with the sword and the soldier, over the form of government our fathers 
fought England to establish in America. 

So long as the question thus presented, as to the capacities of the negro, 
was an assertion based on the hypothesis of co-equalities with the white 
race, all argument was derided as the teachings of pro-siavery. The aboli- 
tionists were forced, however, to try the experiment they so boldly professed 
would be successful. It was tried by the joint efforts of the English govern- 
ment and the English abolitionists. Jamaica was the place selected. It 
was fairly tested under the best auspices. Hayti and St. Domingo were not 
considered as eminently proper, but the Island of Jamaica was the Utopia 
of Ethiopia. 

Within the past year, after all the efforts of the friends of the negro to 
give him liberty, education, political power, and social equality, he has re- 
lapsed into the inherent barbarism which marks his race. Jamaica is now 
a waste, and absolute government of the white race in the finality of this 
experiment. Du Chaillu, in his late reports on his second Visit to equatorial 
Africa, has given a true picture of the negro. 

After a close criticism of the second voyage of this explorer, the English 
sentiment, we need hardly say opinion in regard to the negro has, it would 
seem, undergone a change on this question of negro capacities. We beg 
our readers to consider the following extracts from the last number (April) 
of the London Quarterly Review : 

It is however of little interest to know what are the laws and customs of 
half-naked savages, who, since the first peopleing of the wastes of Africa, 
have been unable to raise themselves higher in the scale of intelligence 
than we now find them, Indeed, it is most probable that they have degra- 
ded from the old stock, Whatever that stock may originally have been. It is 
sad to think of the generations that have passed and of those that will pass 
away, of men “born for immortality,” whose religion is the lowest form of 
superstition, and who seem destined to continue as long as they exist, in a 
state of primeval barbarism. We confess that we have no faith in the opin- 
ion that they can civilize themselves, or that civilization can be imported 
amongst them. The individual negro may now and then shew a remark- 
able aptitude for this, and hereby he proves the folly of the theory which 
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would make him the congener of the ape; and negroes who dwell amidst a 
superior race, like those in the United States and the West Indies, may be 
capable of improvement ; but so long as they inhabit Africa, with its climate, 
their habits and their traditions, we believe that neither the efforts of mis- 
sionaries, nor the enterprise of travellers, nor the energy of traders will be 
able to raise them materially in the scale of humanity. We agree with M, 
Du Chaillu that “though a people may be taught the arts and sciences 
known by more gifted nations, unless they have the power of progression in 
themselves, they must invariably relapse in the course of time, into their 
former state.” * * * “ We feel too profoundly for the degradation of the 
negro and the miseries he endures, and we have too little faith in the prob- 
ability of his ame ioration to desire the continuance of his race. * * * In 
the meantime our duty is clear ; we must treat him with kindness, but also 
with firmness when we come in contact with him. We must deal with him 
fairly and do our best to educate and elevate him, as far as his nature will 
mit him to rise, leaving the issue of the question of his destiny in the 
ands of Providence.” 

Thus the Quarterly Review on the negro now. We venture to assert that 
this is a sad realization of the theories and teachings of the abolitionists, 
which have cost us so much blood and treasure, taxation and debt to test. 
It has come at last. Now that the wicked schemes and horrible plans of the 
disunionists of Old England and New England to break our Unoin, destro 
our system of government, have succeeded, we find what has been attained. 
The negro is incapable of rising above the barbarianism of his race. 

Let the radicals vote him, or use him for riot and murder, or to make dis- 
union a further pretext for military absolution, they can never civilize him. 
The negro is still—the negro. 


4.—GOOD ADVICE TO THE FREEDMEN. 


The New Orleans Advocate, the religious organ of the colored people of 
Louisiana, contains some very excellent articles on'the present unsettled con- 
dition of affairs in that State, and boldly takes its stand against the license 
which so many of the freedmen substitutes for liberty. We give a few ex- 
tracts (with the comments of the Mobile Advertiser), which will illustrate 
the tone and purpose of the articles : 

“Last week we called the attention of our colored people to the fact that 
it is their solemn duty to carefully avoid collisions with the whites. We 
know that our church members will reverently heed our advice ; but there 
are those who are not within the pale of the church who seem determined 
to have a row. Under pretence of obtaining their rights, they cause public 
disturbances and provoke quarrels; several instances of this kind have oc- 
cured within the past week, and others are likely to occur. Ever willing to 
aid our colored men to obtain every right which beiongs to the American 
citizen, yet we now plainly say to the disturbers of the public peace, that 
we shall do all that is within our power to bring such to justice. We have 
lived long enough to know that there are mean black men, as well as mean 
white men, and we have no sympathy with either. A bad man with a 
black skin is not entitled to more favor than a bad man with a white skin. 
When negroes become loafers and rowdies, the best place for them is the 
Parish prison. We are aware that there are some white men in this com- 
munity, who call themselves republicans, who instigate these black men to 
such violations of the peace, and we now forewarn these men that they are 
known to the authorities, both civil and military, and if they are not careful 
they will find themselves in limbo, before many days. In the present state 
of society, every man should seek to promote the public peace, and pass 
aa the present political excitement in the most harmonious manner 
possible.” 

The same paper has an article in which the question “ Who shall rule?” 
is discussed at some length. Its tone differs widely from that which gener- 
ally pervades the other “ colored organs.” The article opens thus : 

“ Shall white men or black men rule this city? Such is the issue which 
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is being forced upon our community. It isa question of the gravest possi- 
ble import. It is a movement environed with difficulties and pregnant with 
results which — our best and wisest citizens. It is the tocsin note of the 
‘war of races.’ Not content with their right of suffrage ; not satisfied with 
their eligibility to office, there are certain men of color in New Orleans who 
now claim the exclusive right to rule this city. We had fondly hoped that 
such an issue would not be raised, but as it is forced upon us, we shall 
meet it fairly and oppose it to the utmost of our ability.” 

It is very unusual to hear such language from a “ loyal” newspaper of the 
South, for such papers have been laboring to convince these “ certain men of 
color” that they alone have the right to rule. That they have been a little 

oo successful in the labor is apparent from the fact that the New Orleans 
Advocate now finds it necessary to call upon the colored people of that city 
to “learn to unlearn what they have learned amiss.” Among the several 
reasons enumerated by the Advocate for its opposition to the claim for color- 
ed rule, is the following: 

“Tt is the inauguration of the ‘ war of races.’ If the plan is adopted, it 
will be black man against white man. The animus of the opposition will 
not be republican against democrats, the loyal against the disloyal, but the 
African against the Caucasian. Without a justifying motive; without a 
great, broad, sound principle to advocate as the reason for such a contest ; 
without the shadow of an excuse for this intensive strife, the only apology 
that can be offered is the difference of the races. It is the most heartless, 
bootless, infidel, inhuman conception of the age. Nor should the blacks for- 
get that in this contest they must be the greater sufferers. While conced- 
ing that all men are created equal, yet, because of superior numbers, 
advantages and powers, we hold that such a strife of the races will end in 
the total destruction of the colored race. It is a law of God, that the super- 
ior, when right, shall triumph. Enter this contest, and you will unite the 
whites throughout the nation, and the blacks will fade before them like the 
red men of the forest. The true principle, and the only one of safety, is not 
to vote for a man because he is black, or because he is white, but because he 
is a man.” 


ART. XIV.—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1.—A NEW SOUTHERN TEXTILE. 


Our readers will be interested in the following particulars concerning the 
new textile plant called the Ramie recently introduced into Louisiana with 
indications of great success in its culture. Roots of the plant obtained from 
Mexico and sent out in the latter part of March have sent up vigorous 
shoots—now ten inches in height. It also shows a decided tendency to 
spread, and in this respect strongly imitates the low-growing wild rose, 
having a leaf like it and of a bright light green. The ground on which it 
was planted was a tenacious clay, which evidently shows that it will grow 
on any kind of soil. 

The specimens of fabrics made from the ramie have been received in Cu- 
ba, both those of ramie alone, and those of wool and ramie united, and the 
Diario, of Havana, says “they leave nothing more to be desired.” They 
have also received in Havana seeds of the plant, which have been furnished 
by the Society of Acclimation of Paris. Whether these seeds will germi- 
nate as readily as the plant grows from roots remains to be seen. 

A further supply is expected from Vera Cruz as soon as the siege of that 
city is sufficiently at an end to enable them to be obtained. 

The New Orleans Picayune from which the above facts have been collated 
supplies a brief history of the plant which we annex : 

A new plant has been added to the resources of our tropical and semi- 
— region—a new textile, which will furnish the world with clothing 
and the means of knowledge. We have seen, within a few days, long skeins 
of cotton—-like fibre, cotton—liké in whiteness, softness and fineness, but much 
stronger, which is now produced at the rate of five crops per year, in the 
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State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, where it has been cultivated for five years by 
a Belgium naturalist and botanist, who went there to pursue his favorite 
studies and occupations in a soil and climate which favor them. 

This plant, called the ramie, is a native of Java; was introduced thence 
into the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, by some French savan, in 1844; was 
regarded then as simply exhibiting the wonderful advantages of the tropics, 
being too delicate for open air culture in cold climes. But having been 
planted and tried in warmer climates than that of France, yet not so equa- 
torial as that of Java, it has been found to do as well in them. 

It is due to M. Bento Raezl, formerly chief of the horticultural institute 
of Belgium, now of Santocomaprum, San Andres Tustla, State of Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, that we can now pronounce it a naturalized plant of this continent, 
and to his present visit to this city will speedily owe its introduction into 
the field culture of the Gulf States, to which it will permanently pertain. 

The ramie (its Javanese name) is a plant like hemp, contains in its stalk 
the fibre for which it is raised, and which is grown like sugar cane, trom 
being planted in lengths, or from its stubble ; with the advantage over the 
stubble of the cane, that each succeeding year it grows better, and that in 
Cuba and Lower Mexico it will furnish five, and here at least three cuttings 
in the year. 

By a new process, and some simple machinery invented by M. Raezl, the 
lint can be prevared from the stalk, taken fresh from the ground, in twenty- 
four hours. We all know that months of labor and the entire discoloring 
of the fibre follows the treatment by the ordinary process of flax and hemp, 
while the ramie comes out clean, white, pure and unhurt. 

Eight hundred pounds of lint to the acre is to be expected from each 
cutting of full growth in fair land. The culture is similar to that of cane; 
but as the plant, when once set, is hard to eradicate, grows vigorously, and 
defies the influence of grass or rival plants, cultivation is only needed to 
promote its growth. When ripe it should be cut, but neglect to do this 
causes no special damage, so that it may wait days or weeks the will of the 
free Republicans of Mexico and the Union. The fibre is long, fine, and 
strong; the plant easy to raise, and hardy in a southern latitude, and its 
preparation for market is simple and cheap in cost. 

Under these circumstances we may safely pronounce that the ramie will, 
at an early day, take a high rank among our staples. 


2.—PROFITS OF FARMING. 


The Watchman and Reflector publishes a brief statement looking at the 
profits of farming from a business point of view. Very few of our Southern 
friends know how much comfort—we might say luxury—is wrested from the 
stony barrens of New England by the industry, enterprise and intelligence 
of the small farmer, who supplies by wisely directed vigilance and activity 
deficiencies of soil and climate which in the warmth and wealth of our 
lands we can scarcely appreciate. True, unless near a city, he does not 
grow suddenly rich, but as the writer we quote wisely remarks “ the aver- 
age condition of the community is far below his, in the best country under 
the sun.” We append the article in full: 

The expectations of many persons as to the profits of farming are very 
unreasonable. We say a man has a good farm worth $5,000, and it ought 
to support his family handsomely. He has perhaps a hundred acres of good 
land, and we all know that enough may grow on such a farm to supply a 
dozen families with food and clothing, and still we see the owner working 
hard and often struggling to keep a fair position in the world. The author 
of “Farming for Profits” gives a statement of his expenditures in the cul- 
tivation of an acre of lettuce and cabbages, which amounted to about $600, 
while his crops sold for $1,300. Mr. Mechi, the famous farmer of Tiptree 
Hall, England, in a lecture recently published ia the Mark Lane Hapress, 
says that on his estate the necessary capital employed to produce the most 
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rofitable results is $45 per acre, and that the animals on his farm are worth 
30 an acre. 

In 1857 a Lincolnshire farmer gave the writer an estimate of the capital 
employed by him in working his farm of a thousand acres, and made the 
amount $50,000. He included in this the annual rent paid by him for the 
land, about $5 50 per acre, These English farms are thoroughly cultivated 
and stocked, the rule in some districts being one sheep to each acre, with 
horses enough to do the work, and cows for home supply. Such farms are 
usually cultivated every year, on the four course system, one quarter in 
wheat, one quarter in barley, one quarter in turnips, and the rest in grass, 
either mowing or pasture. 

Our New England farms are chiefly wood and pasture, and very little 
capital is employed upon them. The cwner'is both thinker and worker. 
He gets well paid for his own labor, as labor, and high interest for all the 
capital employed. We do not expect real estate to pay higher interest than 
government bends. when we reflect upon the subject, yet somehow a farmer 
feels as if his fate were a hard one because he does not become rich, or at 
least, independent, as the result of his own labor and a few thousand dollars’ 
capital. A man’s labor costs now $500 a year, and the interest of the $5,000 
invested in his farm is at seven per cent.—$350. Now a mechanic who 
hires a decent house pays the $350 as rent, and he pays also from $1,000 to 
$2,000 for his family support, at present prices. We think the far 
mer who earns a good living for his family, peys his help, and lives the in- 
deperdent life of a farmer, on a $5,000 New England farm, has no right to 
complain. The average condition of the community is far below his, in the 
best country under the sun. Many things which we get from the farm are 
like light and air, so common that we do not even think of them, and yet 
they are essential to enjoyment, or even comfort. 


8.—TEXAS AS A WHEAT GROWING STATE. 


We have read with interest a long Editorial from the Houston Telegraph 
in which the writer, accepting as one of the results of the war the loss of 
our monopoly in cotton, advocates increased attention to in crops and 
successfully demonstrates the entire adaptability of lower Texas including 
all her salt water counties, to the profitable production of cereals. We 
extract briefly : 

A short time previous to the late war, Mr. Dance, in Brazoria county, on 
the lower Brazos, sowed a small field in wheat, from which he gathered 224 
measured bush is per acre, besides an estimated loss of four to five bushels 
to the acre from careless harvesting. We saw several years since, on the 
east side of San Jacinto Bay, a patch of excellent wheat, matured and ready 
for the reaper. We have seen numerous small fields of excellent barley. 
We have never seen finer, larger, heavier rye than we saw grow in Harris 
county. Oats were formerly an importent and very common crop in this 
district of country. Not to go to the Brazos and Old Carey, we have ne- 
ver seen a heavier oat crop in America than on the black land adjacent to 
Sim’s Bayou, seven miles from Houston, on Governor Lubbock’s farm, seve- 
ral years since. Some years ago, however, a severe rust destroyed the oats 
of Texas but not of Texas only, but of all the then Western districts of 
the United States, extending north far enough to include a part at least of 
Kentucky ; and the rust was as severe there as with us. We are not in 
formed how much farther to the northwest and north the rust extended. 
Since that time, oats have been measurably abandoned—our planters easily 
did without them, finding an ample substitute in a little more corn. The 
fact, however, is that wheat and other small grains have never been culti- 
vated in these districts as a regular crop on a large scale, and for a succes- 
sion of years ; but the numerous occasional trials that have been made, and 
the observation of wheat culture elsewhere throughout the world, justify 
the proposition we laid down at the commencement of this article. 
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WE present to our patrons with this 
number an admirable steel portrait of 
the late Editor and proprietor of this | 
Journal, together with a biographi- 
cal sketch by the Hon. Chas. Gayarré, 
of Louisiana. Asa lesson of what can | 
be accomplished under a combination | 
of the most adverse circumstances 
by energy, zeal and industry, aided 
by high moral courage and sterling 
integrity, the incidents of Mr. De 
Bow’s early life should be carefully 
pondered, and his example emulated 


| 
by the young men of the South, en- | 


compassed as they now are with so} 
many dispiriting surroundings. To| 
no merely adventitious circumstances | 
can be attributed the successes he 
achieved, not only in a literary but in 
a pecuniary sense. The position he 
had attained, the competence he en- 
joyed were the fruits of untiring, well- 
directed labor persisted in at times 
under physical disadvantages which 
would have prostrated any of his co- 
workers. As Mr. Gayarré truly re- 
marks, “ he sported with labor.” 

In early life he adopted as his motto 
and had carved upon his seal, “Animi 
imperto, corporis servitio,” and never 
was an inscription better chosen. 

For laggards Mr. De Bow had no} 
use, and with indolence no patience. 
Twenty-four hours’ experience in the 
Census Bureau witnessed the decapi- 
tation of nearly one hundred and sixty 
clerks, and the installation of a score 
of working men to supply their places. 
In 1855, with a large unexpended ap- 
propriation, he closed the office, re- 
marking to the writer that he “could | 
not enjoy emoluments which he did 
not earn.” 

There was a spice of the Spartan in | 
his disposition, as one little incident ' 
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| personal solicitation 


will illustrate. During the session of 
Congress it became necessary in the 
preparation of certain material to 


| gummon the clerical force of the Cen- 
| Sus Office for Sunday work. Mr. B. F. 


De Bow, then a faithful and valued 
assistant in the office, governed by 
conscientious scruples, promptly re- 
fused to attend, and in half an hour 


received from his brother a peremp- 


tory discharge from his position. A 
petition for his reinstatement from 
his fellow clerks was firmly rejected, 
and it was only after the strongest 
from mutual 
friends that Mr. De Bow withdrew the 


dismissal. Pending the matter the 


| fraternal relations of the principals 


suffered no shock whatever. 

Some measure of success has been 
vouchsafed to him who writes these 
lines, and the future may have in 
store for us rewards yet more sub- 
stantial ; but for past fruits, and for 
the hope of future harvests, we feel 
we are largely indebted to the lessons 
and experiences of the narrow mat- 
trass, the meagre fare, and the mid- 


| night toils shared with our late friend 


over twenty years ago in New Or- 
leans. 


ONE of the most remarkable publi- 


cations of the day —considering the 


political affinities and antecedents of 
the author—is a pamphlet containing 
the first of a series of papers by Ly- 
sander Spooner, of Boston, in which 
he intends to prove that there can be 
no such thing as “treason” to the 
Government of the United States— 
nor in fact to any form of government 
purporting to rest on the consent of 
the governed. Mr. Spooner is well 
known as a distinguished opponent 
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of slavery in times gone by, and is 
still looked upon as a prominent Re- 
publican ; but we suspect the line of 
argument he has adopted in these ar- 
ticles will be looked upon as a shame- 
less apostacy from the principles (?) of 
his party. He is, however, no weak- 
kneed adventurer, no timid polemic 
“twanging headless arrows” of con- 
troversy. Armed cap-a-pie, he throws 
the gauntlet boldly, strikes out in un- 
mistakable earnest, and that his cause 
may not be questioned, he proclaims 
it in the onset. We give his intro- 
ductory address in full : 


The question of treason is distinct 
from that of slavery ; and is the same 
that it would have been if free States, 
instead of slave States, had seceded. 

The principle on which the war 
was waged by the North was simply 
this: That men may rightfully be 
compelled to submit to, and support a 
government that they do not want; 
and that resistance, on their part, 
makes them traitors and criminals. 

No principle, that is possible to be 
named, can be more self-evidently 
false than this ; or more self-evidently 
fatal.to all political freedom. Yet it 
triumphed in the field, and is now as- 
sumed to be established. If it be 
really established, the number of 
slaves, instead of having been dimin- 
ished by the war, has been greatly 
increased ; for a man thus subjected 
to a government that he does not 
want, is aslave. And there is no dif- 
ference, in principle—but only in de- 
gree — between political and chattel 
slavery. The former, no less than 
the latter, denies a man’s ownership 
of himself and «he products of his 
labor; and asserts that other men 
may own him, and dispose of him and 
his property, for their uses, and at 
their pleasure. 

Previous to the war, there were 
some grounds for saying that—in 
theory, at least, if not in practice— 
our government was a free one; that 
it rested on consent. But nothing of 
that kind can be said now, if the prin- 
ciple on which the war wes carried 
on by the North, is irrevocably estab- 
lished. 
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If that principle be not the princi 
ple of the Constitution, the fact should 
be known. If it be the principle of 
the Constitution, the Constitution it- 
self should be at once overthrown. 


The ball thus fairly opened, the 
missiles of argument fall thick and 
heavy. Our proclamations to all 
mankind for ninety years, that our 
government rested on the only right- 
ful basis, viz., the consent of the gov- 
erned, are proven to have been based 
upon theories which the late war has 
exploded by demonstrating that it 
rests upon force—as much so as any 
government that ever existed. His- 
tory furnishes no example of such 
lavish expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure—in proportion to her wealth and 
population —as was made by the 
North to maintain power over an un- 
willing people, and she exults in the 
proof thus given, that a government, 
professedly resting on consent, can 
and will make greater sacrifices and 
commit greater atrocities in crushing 
dissent than any power openly found_ 
ed on force, has ever done. 

The rights of minorities are clearly 
defined and boldly advocated, and the 
continued violation of those rights 
declared to be obviously the work of 
foree, or fraud, or both. 

There is no novelty in all this, ex- 
cept in the fact that these old truths 
should be revived in Boston, and by 
a member of the party that has strug- 
gled so long, and we might add, so 
| successfully, to make them obsolete. 
| Yet let us “ temper our admiration ;” 
| the seed that bears this fruit was 
planted some ninety years ago at 


| Lexington and on Bunker Hill, and 
| flourished for awhile nourished by the 
blood of patriots. Weeds of noxious 
growth and poisonous breath have 
long since drawn the sap that gave 
the tree its life and beauty; but the 


root remains, and may yet send forth 
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as brave a trunk and as goodly | 
branches as in days of yore. 





As a curious commentary upon the | 
above, we have an article from a new | 
contributor in Georgia, in which we 
are coolly asked to stultify the past 
record of the REVIEW, and to admit | 
our treason. While in the language | 
of the late Editor, we “ accept the re- 
sults of the war in good faith and seek | 
only to restore harmony and peace 
and prosperity to the country at 
large,” it must not be understood that 
we feel the slightest self-conviction of 
having committed what Webster de- 
fines to be the “Lighest crime of a 
civil nature of which a man can be | 
guilty.” Without entering into the 
merits of this question, however—for 
its discussion would be idle and per- 
haps mischievous—let us say to our 
correspondent, in all kindness of heart, 
that the loss of property—slowly and 
laboriously acquired though it was in 
his case—justifies neither the querul- 
ousness he exhibits nor the despon- 
dency which he manifests ; and above 
all affords no excuse for the forfeiture 
of his manhood. Savage rejoicings 
over the ruin of what he calls the 
slave-aristocracy, are ill-natured, 
mean, ill-timed and unfeeling, and his 
accusations against the class of per 
sons he alludes to are unfounded and 
untrue. From the ruins of the very | 
houses, over whose disasters he gloats, 
he may learn a useful lesson if he will 
but look at them, some with needle 
and twine mending cotton bales on 
the public wharves, and others guid- 
ing the plough with no consciousness 
in either case of selfabasement. There 
is a pride which some natures can 
never comprehend ; it rests not upon 
the possession of lands or slaves— 
stocks, bonds, or jewels—but springs 
from the conviction that at any and 


at all times, and under any and all cir- 
cumstances, we are prepared with 
God’s help to do our duty. 

We regret that our correspondent 
finds it necessary to indulge in s0 
much unseemly petulance, as it en- 
tirely precludes us from publishing 
what otherwise we would have ac 
cepted as a very useful paper upor 
an important branch of industry. 





Tk failure of Messrs. Fraser, Tren- 
holm & Co. in Liverpool, and the con- 
sequent suspension of Messrs. John 
Fraser & Co., their correspondents in 
Charleston, 8. C., is one of the heaviest 
disasters that could have befallen the 
latter city, and will seriously impede 
the efforts of her people to restore 
the material prosperity which was 
theirs before the war. It is not too 
much to say, that the business inter- 
ests of Charleston during the interval 
which has elapsed since the close of 
hostilities has absolutely depended 
upon the operations of this firm, first 
in the renewal of their legitimate 
scope of adventures, and next in the 
generous assistance afforded to many 
old houses ruined by the war--in their 
efforts to re-establish old connections 
and bring into their accustomed chan- 
nels the tributaries of trade. 

A short time before the inaugura- 
tion of the late civil conflict, a profound 
sensation was created in Southern 
commercial circles by the temporary 
embarrassment of the firm in Char 
leston and, necessarily, of their con- 
nection in New York and Liverpool ; 
and, for awhile the fortunes of this old 
established house seemed to be hope- 
lessly clouded. But, for a brief period 
only, for as fast as mail and wire 
could bring them, came substantial 
tokens of sympathy from their cor- 
respondents every where, and the un- 
iform integrity of fifty years, met ivs 
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due reward in a prompt, liberal and 
complimentary recognition. This 
sterling integrity was further vindi- 


ated and the partiality of friends | 


fully justified by subsequent devel- 
opments. Property lawfully alienated 
from the assets of the firm in times 
of great prosperity, and placed, as is 
customary with business men, beyond 
the reach of disaster, was not with- 
held, but on the contrary was cheerful- 
ly, and actually, surrendered to timid 
creditors who urged their claims. A 


fortunate change in the state of the | 


market soon restored the firm to their 
wonted condition and credit ; but, the 
kind sympathy, confidence and prof- 
fered interposition of friends in the day 
of trouble and distrust, was not for- 
gotten, and many of our readers have 
in their own recent history, experien- 
ced the fruits of a good action in 
having tendered assistance to the firm 
at a critical period of its history. 

A correspondent of the New York 
Herald writing from Charleston under 
date May 22, gives some particulars— 


for the authenticity of which we do | 


not vouch—as to the causes which led 
to the present embarrassment of the 
firm. He says: 


“The news of the suspension of 
Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liverpool, 
will have a depressing effect on this 
community. The business relations 
of that firm are closely interwoven 
with the house of John Fraser & Co., 
of this city. The partnership exist- 
ing before the war was dissolved some 
time ago, but a commercial agency 
on both sides of the water was esta- 
blished in its place. The news came 
as sudden and unexpected to the 
members of the firm here as to the 
people. As an evidence of this I may 
state that the firm offered for negotia- 
tion a sterling bill of exchange on 
the Liverpool house to the People’s 
Bank of this city early in the forenoon, 
which was declined, the bank officers, 
it seems, having received the infor 
mation ahead of the firm. On the 


| receipt of a despatch by the latter an 
| apology was made to the bank, with 
the statement that the house was not 
aware of the state of affairs. 

“ Numerous conjectures and reports 
| are afloat as to the cause of the sus- 
| pension. The true solution of it is 
| no doubt the heavy losses sustained 
| by the firm in their extensive purch- 
| ases of cotton during the winter and 
| the great fall in prices since that 
| time; and in addition, the refusal of 
| the Bank of England to afford the 
| Liverpool firm any accommodation. 
| It is believed by many that the action 
| of both firms in coming to the relief 
| of an old friend and merchant who 


| 


| had assisted them in time of embar- 
| rassment several years ago is one of 
the chief causes of the present diffi- 
culty. The report outside was that 
| the houses purchased of this friend, a 
| Mr. Metcalf, of Augusta, Ga., some 
seventy thousand bales on which there 
| had been a loss of fifty dollars a bale, 
| or a total of three million five hund- 
| red thousand dollars. The facts, as I 
gather them from the best authority, 
| are that this cotton was taken from 
| Mr. Metealf at ten pence per pound, 
and the responsibility equally divided 
between the two Goanen. At ten 
pence per pound a large marginal 
| profit is left at even the present low 
rates. All the friends of the parties 
express a confident belief that the 
suspension will be but a temporary 
one, and this is the universally ex- 
pressed hope of the people. Though 
the firm here will not suspend, still 
there will be much embarrassment. 
Their efforts to revive and sustain 


j the business interests of Charleston 


have done much to mitigate the dis- 
tress existing just after the war.” 

A Liverpool paper has the follow- 
ing: 

“ Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co., 
of Liverpool, who, during the recent 
war in America, acted as English 
financial agents of the Confederate 
government, and who recently stop- 
ped payment, called their creditors 
together at Liverpagl on the 18th. 
From a statement prepared by Mr. 
Banner, the accountant, it appeared 
that the gross liabilities were £1,218,- 
000; unsecured creditors, £511,000; 
| estimated assets, £282,000 ; assets on 
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Mr. Prioleau's private estate, £8,000. 
Mr. Banner explained that the state- 
ment he had prepared had reference 
solely to the English firm, and that 
there were two partners in the Ame- 
rican firm, who had no connection 
with the Liverpool one. In America 
the United States government ha 

taken proceedings against the Ame- 
rican firm, to attach the whole pro- 


perty of the firm in that country, | 


and that actions were also pending in 
this country, on behalf of the same 
government, against the Liverpool 


firm, to claim all property of the firm | 
which could be shown to have arisen | 


from fands transmitted from America 


during the war. The result of these | 


proceedings might, therefore, mate- 
rially affect the value of the assets. It 
was ultimately resolved that the es- 
tate should be wound up under the 


inspection of Messrs. John Torr, J. | 


Norton (J. Hewit & Co.), 8. H. Brown 
and H. W. Banner.” 


THE Southern States are making 


commendable efforts to sustain their | 


financial integrity and we have reason 
to believe that on the first of next 


January the interest on the debt of | 


all the States—in good credit in 1860 
—will be promptly met Tennessee 


| offered to capitalists than to lay aside 
| some of these securities until better 


times, which cannot now be very far 
off. It would tax human ingenuity 
| to the uttermost to devise any new 
| obatncle in the path of restoration, 
and past and present ills have been in 
| current figures, already discounted. 


{ 





WE reprint from our issue for 
March the following letter relative to 
the merits of well known fertilizers, 
| with an estimate of results in their 
application to cotton. This paper, 
was, by an accident omitted from a 
large part of our edition for that 
month, hence its re-insertion. 

The value of fertilizers, of which 
so much is now being said, cannot be 
| over estimated in the present labor 
relations of the Southern people, and 
we therefore publish with commenda- 
tion the following letter, which has 
been placed in our hands by Messrs. 
Baugh & Sons, who are the proprie- 
tors of one of the most popular of 
these fertilizers (noted in our adver- 
tising pages) : 


resumed in July, 1866. Georgia in Ja- | 


nuary last. Missouri now wheels into | 
line, and Alabama and Virginia will | 


pay in part on the firat of next month. 


North and South Carolina with Loui- | 


siana are actively preparing for re- 
sumption, and the bonds of the first 
two are in active request. 

Many of the Southern Railroad 
companies are paying interest regu- 


larly, and some few have declared di- | 


vidends to stockholders. But for un- 


necessary military interference with 


the local finances, our City bonds and 
stocks would be eagerly sought after 
for investment at the low rates which 


now prevail. Charleston City 6s. at 42, | 


Savannah 7s (interest paid regular- 
ly) at 75, and so on through the list, 


what stronger inducements can be | 


MEMPHis, TENN., Dec. 13, 1866. 

In my opinion, at least a thousand 
tons could be sold in our market an- 
nually, if the people were first proper- 
ly schooled to its advantages, and 
could get it without trouble or annoy- 
ance. The real secret of the failure 
of the cotton crop this year is to be 
told in a few words:—Our lands are 
worn out; they require fertilizing, 
and that which is the lightest and 
easiest to manipulate by the farmer 
will succeed. I estimate that each 
pound of your fertilizer will cause an 
additional pound of seed cotton to 
grow, worth eight cents; that a far- 
mer now employing ten hands, at 
| $200 each per annum, may, by the 
investment of say $800 in fertilizers 


| 
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save $1,000 in labor, and add to the 
amount of the yield of his land. 
I will be more explicit : 


The cost of cultivating 100 
acres of eotton is about. ... $2,500 

The present yield is about 25 
bales, worth say...... 





| ee ee $1,250 
Now, by using 400 lbs. of your super- 
phosphate, at a cost, say, of 4 cts. per 
pound, or $16 per acre, the yield 
would be 50 bales, worth $7,500 
From which deduct $2,500 for 
cultivating, and $1,600 for 
fertilizer, in the aggregate.. $4,100 


Giving as the profit. ..... $3,400 
or $2,150 more than is at present real- 
ized. All of this may easily be de- 
monstrated practically by applying 
the test. 

We have shown that by an expen- 
diture of $2,500, under the present 
system, we gather cotton valued at 
$3,750, which leaves the farmer $1,250 
clear. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Now suppose we plant half | 


the land and expend $1,250 in labor, | 


and $800 in fertilizers, it will be seen 
that our crop is the same, but has 
cost us but $2,050, leaving a margin 
of $450 in favor of the fertilizer. 
The production of cotton will only 
be continued on a larger scale where 
special fertilizers are used. 
hundred pounds of seed cotton to the 
a¢re barely pays expenses, and that 
is the maximum average yield of the 
cotton region. Therefore it can be 
readily seen that fertilizers must be 


used, and in large quantities, or the | 
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1,500 pounds of seed cotton, per acre, 
can be produced on our present 300 
pound lands. Valuing the seed cot- 
ton at 8 cts, and the fertilizer at 4 
cts. the pound, and the cultivation at 
$25, we have a profit of $55 an acre 
per annum, which I challenge farmers 
elsewhere to equal. 

You have probably heard that a 
good many individuals have come 
amongst us from the North, to engage 
in cotton planting ; and you have also 
heard that they have universally 
failed, and why? They undertook a 
business in which there was no profit 
to be had; they embarked in a busi- 
ness blindly, and were wrecked. But, 
suppose that instead of these several 
hundred speculators, there had come 
several hundred enlightened farmers, 
possessed of the knowledge requisite 
to make the ground produce, the re- 
sult would have been very different ; 
success would have attended them 
wherever they went ; fortunes would 
have been made, and our poor coun- 
try would have gained by their pre- 
sence and example. 

Lands within 12 miles of the city, 
capable of produeing as I have des- 
cribed, can be purchased at $15 per 


| acre, and I would invite your far- 
mers to come and settle, but not your 


| speculators. 


Three | 





*#* # 


l am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE W. GIFT. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, LEXING- 
Ton, Vire@IntA.—We have received 


production of cotton, except in a few | by mail a copy of the catalogue of 


favored localities, ceases. 


| 


With the | this renowned institution of learning, 


fertilizers Liberally applied, there is | over which presides General Robert 


no farming which can compare with 
cotton faising on a large scale. By 


the application of 1,000 Ibs. of your | of America. 


E. Lee, late Commander-in-Chief of 
the forces of the Confederate States 
As was to be expected 


super-phosphate, I am satisfied that ! the College is in a most flourishing 
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condition. There are three hundred 
and ninety-nine students, all from 
Southern States, with the exception 
of one each from the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the States of California, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetits. 


Amount oF Corn REQUIRED TO 
Pay INTEREST ON UNITED STATES 
BonpDs.—The semi-annual interest on 
the Five-twenty bonds (mostly paid 
out in New York and Philadelphia,) 
will require about $24,000,000 in coin. 
On the 15th of June the interest on 
the Second Series of Seven-thirty 
bonds became due, which is payable 
in currency. On the ist of July the 
interest (payable in coin) on the loans 
of 1858, 1860, 1861 and 1863, Oregon 
war debt, and Consolidated Five 
twenties of 1865 become due, and 
about $18,000,000 will be required to 
pay the same. 


WE have received a copy of the 
preliminary Report of the Geological 
and Agricultural Survey of the State 
of Texas, compiled by 8. B. Buckley, 
one of the surveyors, from which we 
shall glean many interesting particu- 
lars for our next number. The re- 
sources of the State in mineral and 
agricultural wealth are truly marvel- 
lous, and for stock-raising her advan- 
tages are unequalled. In 1860 she 
possessed 320,621 horses, 63,000 mules, 
2,733,267 horned cattle, besides 172,- 
248 working oxen, and 600,000 milch 
cows. The climate is admirably 
adapted to wool-growing, and in 1860 
there were 783,618 sheep within her 
borders. The profits of the cattle 
business are enormous, yielding from 
25 to 50 per cent annually on the 
capital invested. 





WE again solicit offers for the pur- 
chase of the Review from parties 
who are willing to continue its publi- 
cation, and maintain the same policy 
that has governed in the past conduct 
of the work. The subscription list is 
now large and steadily increasing, 
and with the prospect of good crops 
in the South, and easier times there 
in money matters, large accessions 
from parties wno have been compelled 
by straitened circumstances to with- 
draw their support since the close of 
the war, may be relied on. We have 
letters from hundreds of old subscrib- 
ers regretting their present inability 
to take the work, and assuring us of 
their support as soon as they can af- 
ford the expenditure. Properly con- 
ducted, the REVIEW will in a year or 
two yield quite as large a revenue as 
was derived from it in former times. 


WE have again to apologize for de. 
lay in issuing this number. Our en- 
graver took longer to prepare the 
portrait which accompanies Mr. Gay- 
arré’s sketch than we had anticipated, 
and contributors have been unusually 
backward in sending forward their 
favors. We solicit from our friends 
original articles on all subjects ger- 
mane to the REVIEW. 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot 
by some of the most influential and 
substantial men in the vicinity of 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, to inaugurate a 
manufacturing enterprise on a novel, 
yet promising basis. These gentle- 
men have little or no ready cash, but 
what they lack in this particular, 
they desire to make up by contribut- 
ing to the enterprise from five to ten 
thousand acres of the finest cotton 
lands in the South at a low valuation, 
and to lock to Northern capitalists to 
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furnish the needed funds to erect 
buildings, and to cultivate on the 
spot the staple to be manufactured. 
The idea is to organize a Company 
that will raise and manufacture its 
vwn cotton, make oil of the cotton- 


seeds, raise stock on the cake, make | 


paper from the refuse, and add saw- 
mills to get out the needed timber, of 
which there is an inexhaustible sup- 
ply in pine, cypress, etc. The fami- 
lies of employées can be quartered on 
the land as tenants, and those not 
needed in the mills can be made 
available as cotton pickers and corn 
raisers. The plan seems to us to be 
eminently practicable, and we trust 
will be taken up by some of our large 


machinists, who could make their | 
| 


subscriptions in the machinery neces- 
sary. It must be borne in mind, that 
a very large source of profit will lie 
in the improved valuation of the 
lands, which it is proposed to contri- 
bute at very low prices. The real 
value of these lands can be estimated 
from the fact, that despite the de- 
pressed condition of affairs in the 
South, the average rental this year 
has been $15 per acre. 

The correspondent who brings this 
matter to our notice, adds: ‘‘Com- 
pared with other portions of the 
South, we have been blessed. The 
supply of freed labor is nearly equal 
to the demand; our lands are not 
subject to overflow, are fertile and 
fresh ; and I can say from personal 
observation, that all things consider- 
ed, the valley of the Arkansas is not 
equalled in the whole South as a 
cotton and corn-growing country. 
The navigation of the river is good ; 
the lands will produce, if well worked, 
a baie to the acre, or fifty bushels of 
corn, and we are never troubled with 
the cotton-worm.” 

Should any of our readers desire to 


| connect themselves with this promis- 

ing enterprise, and will apprize us of 
| their wishes, we will give additional 
facts and estimates, or place them 
‘in direct communication with the 
| originators. 





As we are about to go to press, we 
| have received by mail No. 2 of the 
| series of Pamphlets on the Subject of 
| Treason, by Mr. Lysander Spooner, of 
| Boston—No. 1, of which series we 
have elsewhere noticed. To give our 
| readers some idea of the line of ar- 
|gument pursued, we extract the 
| whole of Section II of the current 
| number. 


The Constitution says : 

“ Treason against the United States 
‘shall consist only in levying war 
| against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort.” 

This is the only definition of trea- 
son given by the Constitution, and it 
is to be interpreted, like all other 
criminal laws, in the sense most 
favorable to liberty and justice. Con- 
sequently the treason here spoken of, 
must be held to be treason in fact, 
and not merely something that may 
have been falsely called by that name. 

To determine, then, what is treason 
in fact, we are not to look to the codes 
of Kings, and Czars, and Kaisers, 
who maintain their power by force 
and fraud ; who contemptuously call 
mankind their “ subjects ;’ who claim 
to have a special license from Heaven 
to rule on earth ; who teach that it is 
a religious duty of mankind to obey 
them ; who bribe a servile and corrupt 
priesthood to impress these ideas 
upon the ignorant and superstitious ; 
who spurn the idea that their author- 
ity is derived from, or dependent at 
all upon, the consent of their people ; 
and who attempt to defame, by the 
false epithet of traitors, all who assert 
their own rights, and the rights of 
their fellow men, against such usur- 
pations. 

Instead of regarding this false and 
calumnious meaning of the word 
treason, we are to look at its true and 
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legitimate meaning in our mother 
tongue; at its use in common life; 
and at what would necessarily be its 
true meaning in any other contracts, 
or articles of association, which men 
might voluntarily enter into with 
each other. 

The true and legitimate meaning 
of the word treason, then, necessarily 
implies treachery, deceit, breach of 
faith. Without these, there can be 
no treason. A Traitor is a betrayer 
—one who practices injury, while pro- 
fessing friendship. Benedict Arnold 
was a traitor, solely because, while 
professing frievdship for the American 
cause, he attempted to injure it. An 
open enemy, however criminal in 
other respects, is no traitor. 

Neither does a man, who has once 


-been my friend, become a traitor by 


becoming an enemy, if before doing 
me an injury, he gives me fair warn- 
ing that he has become an enemy ; 
and if he makes no unfair use of any 
advantage which my confidence, in 
the time of our friendship, had placed 
in his power. 

For example, our fathers—even if 
we were to admit them to hav® been 
wrong in other respects—certainly 
were not traitors in fact, after the 
fourth of July, 1776; since on that 
day they gave notice to the King of 
Great Britain that they repudiated 
his authority, and should wage war 
against him. And they made no un- 
fair use of any advantages which his 
confidence had previously placed in 
their power. 

It cannot be denied that, in the 
late war, the Southern people proved 
themselves to be open and avowed 
enemies, and not treacherous friends. 
It cannot be denied that they gave us 
fair warning that they would no 
longer be our political associates, but 
would, if need were, fight for a sepa- 
ration. It cannot be alleged that 
they made any unfair use of advan- 
tages which our confidence, in the 
time of our friendship, had placed in 
their power. Therefore they were 
not traitors in fact : and consequently 
not traitors within the meaning of 
the Constitution. 

Furthermore, men are not traitors 
in fact, who take up arms against the 
government, with ut having disavowed 
allegiance to it, provided they do it, 











either to resist the usurpations of the 
government, ér fo resist what ther sin- 
cerely believe to be such usurpations, 

It is a maxim of law that there can 
be no crime without a criminal in- 
tent. And this maxim is as applic 
able to treason as to any other crime. 
For example, our fathers were not 
traitors in fact, for resisting the Brit- 
ish Crown, before the fourth of July, 
1776—that is, before they had thrown 
off allegiance to him—provided they 
honestly believed that they were simply 
defending their rights against his 
usurpations. Even if they were mis- 
taken in their law, that mistake, if 
an innocent one, could not make them 
traitors in fact. 

For the same reason, the Southern 
people, if they sincerely bekieved—as 
it has been extensively, if not gener- 
ally, conceded, at the North, that they 
did—in the so-called constitutional 
theory of “State Rights,” did not 
become traitors in fact, by acting 
upon it ; and consequently not traitors 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. 


THE Charleston Daily News says of 
the past and future of that city: 


The abolition of slavery has ren- 
dered it necessary for Southern men 
to study with more closeness the 
value of the labor of the operative— 
their inability to control and com- 
mand service as their needs may re- 
quire, and the necessity of prompt 
payment in money, or some equiva- 
lent for work done, will bring to view 
the importance of getting as much 
as possible for the compensation 
given, and bring into rapid use all 
the reliable machines which take the 
place of man power. This condition 
of affairs will require close observa- 
tion and attention on the part of the 
planter or farmer, if he desire to suc- 
ceed ; he will have to be constantly 
on his estate, supervising every ope- 
ration, and by close attention produce 
the best results. One effect of this 
condition of things will be noticed. 
In the seaboard sections of the State, 
the hoe was used to a great extent, 
but it is an agent that requires much 
expenditure of human force, but with 
little result, the advantage obtained 
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being that the work was neatly done. | 
But, latterly, the plow has, we are | 
informed, been much more gener- | 
ally adopted, with a great saving in | 
labor ; and it is stated that there is | 
an anxious desire on the part of most 
planters to obtain the use of every 
agent that may be calculated to in- | 
crease the productive power of the 
land and facilitate its cultivation. 
Many thoughtful, practical men are 
of the opinion that, by the introduc- 
tion, generally, of machine power 
into the State, and a free use of ferti- 
lizers, the present population of South 
Carolina might double her present 
productive powers, and it has been 
mentioned that it was possible for | 
this State alone to produce a crop of 
800,000 bales of cotton. If there is 
anything approaching correctness in 
these opinions, what an immense 
bound forward is immediately within | 
the grasp of the population, and what 
a large and early increase of business 
might not our good old city expect 
under such a change in the produc- 
tive powers of the State. The burnt | 
district, that now so hideously dis- 
figures the very heart of the place, 
would be rapidly and elegantly re- 
built, and all her population would 
be actively and profitably employed. 


We sincerely trust that the views 
and wishes of our contemporary may 
be more than realized. Afflictions 
have fallen thick and heavy upon | 
the brave old city, but the spirit of 
her people is not crushed; and the 
incubus of a military despotism once 
withdrawn, her former reputation for 
high commercial integrity, and a | 
liberal spirit of enterprise, will be 
soon restored. 





THE same paper publishes a letter 
from Mr. Geo. A. Neuffer, a gentle- 
man of active observation and excel- 
lent judgment, relative to the crop 
prospects in Georgia and Tennessee. 
The grain harvest will, in all prob- | 
ability, be unusually large, and libe- | 
ral freight schedules or the connect- | 
ing roads leading from Chattanooga 


| possibly can do. 
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to Charleston, in addition to the su- 
perior advantages of the latter city 
as a seaport, wil] insure a larger busi- 
ness, perhaps, than was done in 1855, 
when for the first time wheat became 


'a prominent feature in Charleston. 


Mr. Neuffer, at that time, was at the 
head of the house of Neuffer & Hen- 
dricks, handled an immense amount 
of produce, and was really the pio- 
neer in the trade which he is now 
striving to bring back to the com- 
munity with which he has long been 
identified. We give his letter to the 
News in full : 


Shelbyville, Tenn., July 4, 1867. 

Mr. Eprror,—Tennessee and Geor- 
gia have made several millions bush- 
els of wheat, and there is a large crop 
to be made yet. The opinion is, corn 
will sell at forty cents per bushel 
this fall. The corn crop will be 
larger than it has been for twenty 
years, and, if the seasons are favor- 
able from this out, all will be right. 

Tennessee in 1844 made more corn 
than any State in the Union, and 
this year she will do the same. Our 
Southern railroads, if they do their 
duty, will have as much flour, wheat 
and corn to carry down South as they 
But if they persist 
in the present prohibitory rates, the 
produce will have to go elsewhere. 

Lincoln county, in this State, will 
make more corn than the whole State 
of Georgia—and whisky, too. There 
are one hundred and twenty-five dis- 
tilleries in Lincoln county. 

Now, if our railroads will do us 
justice, we can get a large trade from 
Georgia and Tennessee. The freight 


' on flour from Nashville to Charleston, 


590 miles, is $2.75; from Nashville 
to New York, 1,257 miles, $1.70. 
Flour can be shipped from Nashville 
to Charleston, via New York, 2,000 
miles, for $5.10. 

In conclusion, I will say that the 
whole Southern States have and will 
make more wheat and corn than they 
have since America been a 
country. G. A. NEUFFER. 
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and others interested in Steamboat | 
enterprizes on the Western waters | 
was recently held in St. Lonis, pre- | 
sided over by Captain McPherson of | 
that city, whose opening address ex- 
plains fully the objects of the meet- 
ing. The movement is one of great | 
importance, and the action of the 
Convention will have a salutary effect | 
upon the great and growing interests 
of our internal marine, which have 
been singularly neglected. Of the | 
magnitude of these interests, the | 


president says: 

It is an interest that is identified, 
perhaps as much as any one interest, 
with the prosperity of the West. The 
Western Valley must always mainly 
rely, in a great measure, upon its 
agricultural products for its pros- 
perity, and these agricultural pro- 
ducts cannot be got to market cheaply 
without the assistance of the marine | 
of this great valley. Hence there is 
an identity of interests there that has 
been too much overlooked in the sel- 
fish struggle of men, each directing | 
his own way. We have forgotten 
what has been a common interest in 
the prosperity of the whole valley as | 
connected with the marine interests 
of it. 

There is another thing, gentlemen, 
and which I hope will enter more 
than any other into your delibera- 
tions, which is, that we have been de- 
pendent upon ocean marine for all the 
laws that govern us, and we have 
been looked upon as so small an in- | 
terest that what we could not get out | 
of the law made by the ocean marine | 
we go without, or if anything like | 
special legislation for the steamboats | 
of the West were enacted, it seemed | 
to be made by men who had very 
little knowledge of their wants or in- 
terests. It is now high time that we 
should look into the legislation of | 
Congress in regard to this vast inter- 
est of our country, and try to have 
some influence in directing it in the 
right channels. There is one little 
incident that I will relate in this con- 
nection. During a visit to Washing- 
ton in reference to the matters now 
before us, I was referred to an intel- 
ligent clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, who, in conversing on the sub- 
ject of the measurement of tonnage, 
held that the best method of ascer- 
taining the tonnage of our Western 
steamboats was to measure between 


| decks. It is questions of this kind 


that are constantly operating against 
the interests of the West. 

There is another question which 
will very properly come up for your 
deliberation, one which I do not pro- 
pose to discuss now, as the engineer 
department represented here under- 
stand it much better than I do, and 
will, no doubt, ably elucidate it, and 
which is the question in regard to 
the steam pressure on boilers and 
lock safety valves. 

But, gentlemen, not to detain you 
making a speech on this occasion, I 
will mention a few things that I wish 
to see. I wish to see river transpor- 
tation placed on the same basis as 
railroad transportation, in order to 
compete with it successfully. Rail- 
roads are excellent institutions, but 
they are no comparison in matters of 
transporting the produce of the coun- 
try with the facilities possessed by 
our steamboats. The river is the only 
cheap means of providing transpor- 
tation for the produce of the great 
West. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit 


me to thank you for your attention, 


and also, allow me to request that the 
attention of the whole Western ma- 
rine will be so directed as to influence 


| the future legislation on the subject 


which we are met here to consider, 
and which has such an important 
bearing on the prosperity of the 
whole country. 





JOURNAL OF THE WAR. 


In reply to numerous requests from 
subscribers, both North and South, 
that we would continue the Journal 
of the War by the late Editor of the 
REVIEW, we regret to say, that so 
far, we have not been successful in 
our search for the manuscripts, which 
we know had all been arranged for 
publication. When found, we will be 
glad to conclude these valuable re- 
miniscences of one who had rare 
opportunities of observing current 








events during the conflict, and has 
faithfully recorded the results of his 
observations. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


1. Messrs. Harrer & BrorHEers 
have our thanks for a liberal supply 
of their recent publications, including 
many very beautiful and valuable 
volumes. In order of merit, we 
place first, History of the American 
Civil War. In 8 vols. By John 
William Draper, M. D., LL. D., ete. 
Vol. 1 embraces the causes of the war 
and the events preparatory to it, up 
to the close of President Buchanan’s 
administration. 

Anything from Dr. Draper’s pen 
will excite a deep interest in the 


world of letters, where his reputa- | 


tion as a profound thinker, an eru- 
dite scholar, and as one of the most 
graphic and elegant writers of the 
day is well established. Hence, not 
only in this country but in Europe, 
a history of the late war bearing his 
name upon the title-page will be 
eagerly sought after, and will carry 


with it a weight of authority, and | 


command a degree of confidence, to 
which not one of the narrations hither- 
to published could aspire ; and hence, 


also, it is of lasting importance that | 


he should write (as he declares in 


the first words of his preface he in- | 


tends to write), “not in a partiasn, 
but in a philosophical and impartial 
spirit.” 

Again, in his introductory chapter, 
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|after a struggle of transcendant 
/energy, the South had to accept a 
| lost cause.” Nothing could be ap- 
parently more fair and promising 
| than this; but from a cursory exam- 
| ination of the volume before us, we 
| apprehend Southern readers will dis- 
|eover that the clear philosophical 
| vision of the author, so conspicuously 
| manifested in his Intellectual Develop- 
| ment of Hurope, is, in the treatment 
| of his present subject, sadly obscured 
| by the mists of an everywhere pre- 
sent, obvious and abiding anti- 
| slavery sentiment. While faithfully 
recapitulating in chapters XXVI. and 
| XXVILI. the causes of complaint urged 
| by the South against the North, we 
/cannot see that he admits any of 
| them, except where they hinge upon 
slavery to have been among the im- 
mediate causes of the conflict. Slav- 
ery was the great American crime 
which brought upon the whole people 
| the fearful RETRIBUTION of a long, 
| bloody and desolating war. Of this 
|crime the North was guilty; the 
| South more guilty; and each has 
_ been punished, not only according to 
their deserts, but just where each 
section feels it most—the North in 
| her pocket, the South in her pride. 
Such, in brief, is the argument. 

The limits of a mere book notice, 
however, will not permit us to follow 
the author any further, and we have 
| only to add that, where he confines 
| himself to the influences of nature, 
| to physical differences and to the an- 
/tagonisms produced by climate, in- 


Dr. Draper says: “In the history of itial dissimilarities of character and 


that conflict I shall write in no par- 
tisan strain, endeavoring, as earnestly 
as I can, to ascertain the truth, and 
weigh the facts with impartiality, 
impassively relating how, after many 
sacrifices, victory was vouchsafed to 
the free and loyal North, and how, 


| social surroundings, his history is 
the most thorough we have yet seen, 
and conveys to the reader many new 
thoughts and suggestions in social 

| seience and philosophy. 

| 2. Lectures, English Humorists and 
Four Georges. By W.M. Thackeray. 
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Library edition. 1867. What de- 
lightful communion with the worthies 
of a past age is afforded through the 
medium of these pungent lectures 
from the pen of one who revived in 
his writings all the excellencies of 
that age, and skillfully avoided many 
of its faults. Good Dick Steele, 
sunshiny Addison, wicked Congreve, 
selfish Swift, Prior, Gay and Pope— 


dear delightful creatures every one— 


how familiarly are they brought be- 
fore us, and how mercilessly are they 
dissected. And the Georges, mirabile 
dictu! how the dazzle of royalty 
tarnishes under the outpourings of 
an honest stream of criticism, which 


falls gently on the first, heavily upon | 


the second, pityingly upon the third, 
and scathingly upon the fourth. 

We have heard these lectures from 
the lips of Thackeray himself, enjoyed 
them then, enjoy them now, and prom- 
ise ourselves a great deal of prospec- 
tive pleasure in again and again re- 
curring to their refreshing humor, 
keen satire and tender pathos. 

8. The Land of Thor. By J. Ross 
Browne. This work is profusely 
illustrated by the author, and is one 
of the most readable and entertaining 
works of travel we have ever picked 
up, as the companion of our after- 
dinner cigar and siesta. To one 
objection it stands clearly open— 
the attention of the reader is so 


thoroughly aroused, that unless in | 


self-defense he pitches the book as 
far as possible from him, sleep flies 
his eyelids, and he loses the forty 
winks which long afternoons, the 
thermometer at ninety, and a condi- 
tion of general lassitude, renders so 
refreshing. 

Treating of peoples of whom we 
have hitherto known very little, and 
of lands which lie outside the esta- 


blished route of tourists, this work | in grape-culture, including some im- 





| will, doubtless, become quite popular. 

The style of the writer is sometimes 
| purposely inflated, and some of his 
| adventures ludicrously exaggerated ; 
but his narrative is generally clear 
| and connected, and in his descriptions 
| of persons and places one can readily 
| discover that the pen of the tourist 
| has been appreciably aided by the 
| eye of the artist. 


| 4, Mead’s American Grape-Oulture 
|and Wine-Making. By Peter B. 
| Mead. Illustrated. The author, in 
this superb volume of nearly 500 
| pages, illustrated with 200 engrav- 
|ings drawn from nature, has pre- 
sented to the public, in a remarkably 
clear and lucid treatise, the valuable 
results of his own experience in this 
important field of industry. We are 
rejoiced to see that the interest of the 
public in this comparatively recent 
development of a new source of 
wealth to the horticulturist has been 
sufficiently aroused as to justify the 
preparation of so elaborate a work. 
The vine is indigenous to almost 
every part of the American Continent, 
and in the South will yield profitably 
on soils unfitted to any of the usual 
products of that section—as witness 
the successful vineyards near Aiken, 
§. C., and in many parts of Georgia. 
Give the intelligence and the experi- 
ence necessary to the culture of the 
grape, and there are few investments 
of labor and capital which will yiéld 
| more profitably. As Mr. Mead truth- 
fully remarks : “ The man has yet to 
be born who will be able to purchase 
| our best native grapes for less than 
| fifteen cents # pound ;” while it is 
| the experience of every one that they 
/ean be profitably grown for much 
| less than ten. 

The volume before us treats mi- 
nutely upon every point of interest 


| 
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portant features hitherto neglected. 


We commend it warmly to those | 
who would like to engage in an in- | 


dustry rich in all the elements of 
pleasure and profit. 

5. Isthmus of Panama and its Com- 
mercial Connections. By F. N. Otis, 
M.D. ‘With illustrations by the 
author. This is an enlargement of a 
former publication by the same writer, 
which was, when first issued, mod- 
estly entitled a “Guide and Hand- 
Book for the Panama Railroad,” and 
which was received with much favor. 
All that was valuable in the first edi- 
tion has been retained, and a com- 
plete history of the Panama Railroad, 
and of that giant corporation the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, has 
been added, together with brief 
sketches of the Republics of Central 
America. Dr. Otis, from his long 
residence on the spot, and his official 
connection with the Company, had 
peculiar facilities for obtaining the 
necessary data for his present work, 
and has shown that the opportunities 
thus afforded him for observation 
were not neglected. His labors de- 
serve more than a passing notice, and 
we shall endeavor, in a future num- 
ber, to embody some of the most 


interesting features of the volume in 
_ 


the form of an article for the Rr- 
VIEW. 


6. The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
By Anthony Trollope. With illus- 
trations by George H. Thomas. We 
have but glanced over this novel, but 
it is safe to commend anything from 
the pen of so popular a writer, and 
we therefore have no hesitancy in 
giving it the benefit of our endorse- 
ment. The readers of “Framley 
Parsonage” will be glad to renew 
acquaintance with, and follow the 
fortunes of many of its leading char- 


acters ; and this pleasure awaits them, | 
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if they have not already devoured 
this last creation of Trollope’s genius 
for fiction, in which the Crawleys, 
the Proudies, the Grantleys, indeed 
the entire dramatis persone of the 
“ Parsonage” continue the perfor. 
mance, supported by a new and 
powerful array of talent. 

7. College Life, its Theory and Prac. 
tice. By Rev. Stephin Olin, D. D., 
LL.D. A small volume in library 
binding, containing a series of seven 
Lectures and four Baccalaureate Dis- 
courses, addressed by the late Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University to 
the young men under his charge dur- 
ing the last years of his life. The 
lectures were in fact delivered but a 
few months before his death, and were 
the fruits of his last literary labors, 
embodying his mature and compre- 
hensive views in relation to mental 
and moral culture, and constituting a 
precious legacy to the young men of 
our country. Admirable in their con- 
ception, earnest and eloquent in dic- 
tion, and replete with solid advice 
and instruction, these lectures will 
abundantly repay a careful perusal. 

8. Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from 
Secession to Loyalty. By J. W. De 
Forest. One of a class of mischievous 
books, the mushroom growth of the 
last two years, written to satisfy the 
cravings of a morbid appetite for any- 
thing which abuses and misrepresents 
Southern society, and flatters the com- 
placency of our New England “ breth- 
ren” by confirming their convictions 
as to the superiority of their civiliza- 
tion. We have waded through a 


| chapter or two of the slip-shod narra- 





tive before us, and have read enough 
to discover that the author never had 
the opportunity to study the customs 
of Southern society, that most of his 
characters are caricatures, that the 
idioms he puts into their mouths be 
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long elsewhere, that his negro talk is | 
as unlike the original as possible, and 
that the fights and skirmishes he 
brings into the plot will be laughed 
at by old campaigners on either side 

9. Sowing the Wind. By Mrs. E. | 
Lynn Linton. 

10. Nora and Archibald Lee. By 
the author of Agnes Tremorne, 

11. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. _ By 
Holme Lee. Being Nos. 290, 291 and 
298 of Harper’s Library of Select Nov 
els. Choice works of fiction, giving 
further evidence of the excellent judg 


ment manifested in the selection of | 


novels for this series 

12. Bench and Bar, a complete di. 
gest of the Wit, Humor, Asperities and 
Amenities of the Law. By L. 1. Bige 
low, counsellor-at-law, with portraits 
and illustrations. We give the ambi- 


tious title of this work in full, because | 


we intend to dispute it. Admitting 
that there is a rich fund of entertain. 
ment in the pages before us, we are 
nevertheless compelled to deny that 
it is a “complete digest” of all the 
good things properly belonging to 
the profession. The New Orleans 
Bar, second to none in this country, 
or in any country, has a history that 


abounds in specimens of wit, repartee | 


and humor, which would fill a volume 
twice the size of Mr. Bigelow’s, who 
has completely overlooked it. There 
are stories extant of Prentiss, Grimes, 
Hunt, Soulé and fifty others whom we 
might mention, as rich and racy as 
any of the mirth-provoking incidents 
recorded by Shiel, Barrington or Mac. 
kenzie. Judge Dooly, of Georgia, a 
man of “infinite jest,” and the Hon. 
James Lewis Petigru, of South Caro- 
lina, whose polished wit was only 
equalled by the kindness of his heart, 
are likewise overlooked. 

On page 75 Mr. Bigelow speaks of 
Jno. Randolph, of South Carolina, and 
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there are other evidences of careless- 
ness in the getting up of the book 
but these do not detract from the fan 
which peeps out everywhere, and 
which will make it popular. 


Mat SERVICE AT THE SoutH. We 
are glad to learn from the National 
Intelligencer, that the Southern mail 
service, restored as before the war, 
which went into operation on the Ist 
instant, includes about one thousand 
routes, and is as completely under con- 
tract with responsible parties as at 
any former period. No effort has been 
spared by the Department to furnish 
the very best service in regard to the 
frequency of trips and best connec- 
tions, so that the most remote part of 
each State may be literally webbed 
with post-routes. 


Tue Pittsburg Commercial, a radi- 
cal sheet of the most bitter character, 
can talk sensibly upon business top- 
ics, yet the following, which we cull 
from a late issue, is perceptibly ting- 
ed by the peculiar politics of its con- 
ductors. We quote: 


“In the condition of the Southern 
States as left by the rebellion and the 
war, the need most sensibly felt is 
that of capital to recommence and 
carry on business. The resources of 
the people have been exhausted, both 
in the streams and in the fountains. 
With the possession of land and with 
abundance of labor around them, 
and with the certainty of that labor, 
could it be employed, being profit- 
able, they have still poverty staring 
them in the face for want of capital 
to make the labor available for the 
increase of individual wealth and 
public prosperity. Recuperation is 
impossible, in such a degree of ex- 
haustion, unless capital be derived 
from abroad. 

While this needy condition exists 
in the South, the North has capital 


a 
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to spare. And were the political and 
social condition of the South different 
from what it is, this surplus capital 
would seek investment and employ. | 
ment in the South, to the benefit of | 
all parties—improving lands, giving 

subsistence to laborers, and returning | 
a satisfactory per centage to its own- | 
ers. But these will not colonize their | 
capital, any more than they would | 
emigrate themselves where the condi- | 
tion of society is so unsettled, and 

where turbulent dispositions and | 
rough manners and uncertain laws | 
render society disagreeable or unsafe. 

Until amicable feelings become more | 
prevalent, giving ground for confi- 

dence, we do not expect great im- | 
provement in the financial or indus- 

trial interests of the Southern States, | 
for while a dogged enmity is main- 

tained and exhibited, as heretofore, 

through a representative press and in 

social organizations, it is vain to ex- 

pect the influx of capital from the 

Northern States. Individual cases | 
there may be of persons going with | 
money at their command to make for- | 
tunes out of the very misfortunes of | 
the Southern people, but these will 

only render the case the worse, with- | 
out improving the temper of the bus- 

iness condition of. the community at 

large. 

Money is wanted in the hands of | 
enterprising inen, and in amount to} 
promise competition in the various | 
branches of trade and business. And 
with the known capabilities of the 
Southern States, never as well known 
as since the war and the emancipa- | 
tion, a settled, free and friendly con- | 
dition of Society, under law, would 
insure a prompt and ample supply. | 
It seems to us marvellous that they | 
who see and feel the need so sensibly | 
as the Southern people do, should so | 
persistently prolong it by their un- 
wise course. 
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Cageems, Engineers, etc.—T. M. Brennan & 
To, 


Clothing, Shirts, etc.--Taylor, McElroy & Co. ; 
Henry Moore & Genung. 


Collection and Commission Merchants.—Taylor, 
McEwen & Blew; Clark & Biair; Todd & 
Richardson ; Atkinson & Shefferson. 


Druggists.—E. Wilder & Co. ; Wilson, Peter & Co. 
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Mill Stones.—J, Bradford & Co. 

Military Equipments.—J. M. Migeod & Son. 

Medicines, etc.—Brandreth’s ; Tarrant & Co. 

Musical Instruments.—Sonntagg & Beggs. 

Masonic Embiems.—B. T. Hayward 

Medallions.—A. B. Demarest. 

Organs—-Parlor, etc.—Peloubet, Pelton & Co 

Paint, etc.—Pecora Lead and Color Company ; Le- 
onidas L. Ovieman. 

Patent Limbs.—W. Selpho & Son. 

Pens—Stimpson. 

Perfumers.—C. T, Lodge. 

Pianos.—W. Kuabe & Co.; Stodard & Morris. 

Photographers.—Brady ; Hall. 

Packet and R. R. Lines..-Memphis and St, Louis, 

Produce Merchants.—Fain, Parrott & Fain. 

Pictures.—R. M. Linn, 

Rope.—J. T. Douglas. 

Steamships.—James Connoly & Co. ; Livingston 
Fox & Co, 

Soap, Starch, etc.—B. T. Babbit. 

Southern Bitters, etc.—C, H. Ebbert & Co. 

Sewing Machines.—Finkle & Lyon 

Silver and Plated Ware.—Wm. Wilson & Son; 

W. Gale, Jr. i 
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wood, 
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Tubacco Dealers, etc.—Dohan, Carroll & Co. 
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